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was devoted to the church hie qui ted his mative village and grown 


FUGITIVE SKETCHES. board. I think he likes it very well, and enjovs a roll—for if vou 























————— = ——— — speak to him when on the board, and more especially, if you make — nd childish years, and having cast away © all childish ya ‘ 
7 : I can h hos furectn . lover that awtulsolume 
: LOVE KNOWETH EVERY FORM OF AIR. him laugh, you get him into a tremendous passion » Sletted wil appepes os oar oorsctloi aoe wenbeasin 
. = ‘ ‘ Wh ritia ors thea tuts ee ! i ba ‘ ‘ 
BY N. P. WILLIS Here is one who throws his ball like a stone from acatapult; and oy wirh erro b eencaee off tentelenntiictenentaes. ‘hae 
Love knoweth every form of air, it will go whistling through the pins, tearing out two or three Of he labore Hl las thought. and feelings attuned to one purpose 
And every shape of earth, them, and leaving the rest standing; he ought to hnow that great) worldly ambitin Hiis hene, bis relotives, the companions of his 
And comes, unbidden, every where, force is often useless, and become convinced of the suy of youth, the seenes of hu lhood—all, all were forgotten—the monk 
Like thought's mysterious birth mind over matter—for the man might as well go to work yy had killed thet 
' — } F wht a ll go to ! 
— The moonlight sea and the sunset sky , Well, Eluge said Luigi, with a saddened air, “to morrow you 
+ at once . 
tT Are written with Love's words, . , , ball half 7 nes quit us: to morrow vou leave thes ¢, and the saints alone know 
as And you hear his voice unceasingly, Here is another that tosses his ba valf way, and then stamps ir w. challever meet acai 
1 . ' . » . vhe F byall i 
t Like song in the time of birds. and pulls his hair if it does not go right, as if a tossed ball could Meet ogam, Luigi. i why not? vou will come and sce me 
He peeps into the warrior’s heart right. That is just his mature; he ts always for planging I shall sometimes come here. We shallsee one another often—very 
Fron the tip of a stooping plume, dias res,’ but he does not find the in mee tut tor he ofter 
T And the serried spears, and the many men often gets into hot water; and at last by getting in and out, he has Yes--see one another ? But you will only be to me as the ghost 
i , 
oa M ty not deny bin room tumbled into the “ medias res” of the neutral ground, where nether ¢ f ach Iriena ' | 
5 } r) i . 
» -ome > we ‘ t tat nl ( ! ver for 1 ny riest 
7 He'll come to his tent in the weary night, party will own him—and any man who tosses a ball may expect, I 1 Lev et Langi—my earlies 
» 7 And be busy in his dream; tl fat : pa te the brother v heart, though net of my blood Trust 
2 same late, } 
, And he'll float to his eve in morning light, , e, ts ever ‘ 
Like a fey one silver beam ; But here is a man to whom bowling is a luxuryv—he has every i eat Meee a oo conte not tienda? 
y as am, 
. requisite for a bowler—he ts a poet vou may know by his eve N hy ‘ ae | afheetis ' ul! 
He hears the sound of the hunter's gun, ve demsaieat , ‘ : a ' : i - , . é' : : wes ' 
7 And rides on the echo back lazy you may know by his motions. If you get him to write you \ ‘ “ st La tuke his share Darewell, 
i oo I Dé : ’ . . 5 ‘ Bea ’ 1} , , ' dl } 
And sighsin his ear like a stirring leaf some half a dozen lines, Llercules’ labors were nothing te i H e Virgi Ors vet Lauiga te wre — ill 
a S ° oe ele thor ried envele ored to preece sith bus w luge 
And tits in his woodland track. when you get it, it ts superb You may see by the way in whi . . ! wih Work e 
_ a \ . “ UW ISe se bly afleetes » the core | onoot bis tren 
The shade of the wood, and the sheen of the river, he woes on the board, and takes his ba that he will enjpow it; there \ ! t “ kh 1 
t Th. . . - ; et t the reader t taly conde he scene as weak anc 
rhe cloud, and the open sky— is a peculiar sway of body in his moving, that shows an i - wei acta pes me de tie y briewgient pete SS yd 
He will haunt them all with his subtle quiver, \ Hed l out, not lett 
Like the light of y ’ ease and he rolls beautifully too—throwing bis b out, net le n the supe ef il vet felt prea of the exce nee that had 
Ls e light o yur very eye. 
The fish ‘ oe it shde from his hands—rather swilthy, but not ver " Wats tits favere ! elt The teow wont the cause of separa 
ve fisher hangsover the leaning boat ' , , t | , tt ' hon ble | | j 
” ea striking where he aims; he makes nothing of louble, and ds sure ' et ‘ e was the homble Euige, the rdener ; des 
a And ponders the silver sea, . , ‘ . t t t his te { that Liuge, lus earhest and 
d $ For Love is under the surface hid of twelve and a half tor an afternoon's average vl that atter all 
vt 4 sund ne surtac Ma, cl 1 ‘ tw ‘ seseredd f 11 te if j é 
a And ll of th rht i he Is the poetry olf bow ling . a purene & pen, = 
An a spell of thought has he S t ‘ renowr l icontpued at bis work 
He heaves the waves like a bosom sweet, To a man troubled with gentlemen in blue, your bowh Vey W het \ ‘ t ant there, Laaipgi? * asked Huge 
And speaks in the ripple low ; } | { t ‘ t t 
‘ ! Phy} ow, Is a specthie—tor mndeed every toss of thu i va ol sarki par \ yn r tres it ts san te a) arare hu 
r ~ ' 
o Till the bait ts gone trom the erafty line, tion of their induence at the finger’s ends; it ts infinitely better Stay. let me help ve rejoined luge; and approaching Luign, 
6 And the hook hangs bare below. thar le wl you are i nd cannot t t of it—a pist he assisted | m planting the young shrub, for it was little more 
ban sub lae nen uu are in debt and canhet get ot ‘ Isto - - 
He blurs the print of the scholar's book, is nothing to it—and a vovace of discovery among fishes, and lumps WI ethos loved, they uttered not a wor cach drew a son 
And intrudes in the maiden’s prayer, a eal > pong bre picture of the future, and for the © Hage felt: chat he eould 
» » Wt gol and ore. anchors, sheul rhe P min is ! pile " 
And profines the cellof the holy man, “f Gord, and great anchor _— os = a give up pes ol the power and splet romised te him in his 
In the shape of a lady fair breath. dreat nud in reveries more delierous, the hoften os equal 
In the darkest night, and the bright daylight There is an unwritten bowling, too, when you are dreaming, ly vain the visions of the might—that he eos forego all tem 
In earth, and sea, and sky, broad awake—perhaps under the stars, or over blue water, with the peral pomp, all spiritual dominion, rather than wound the honest 
In every home of human thought, moonlight all about vou—when you bow! in a vision with some heart beside hi Fora moment, the genus of the place seemed 
Will love be lurking nigh. whom you know by the impress of their sou! upon their pages. 1! <k hin Why not abide bere in the hone of thy father—why 
| ss , : | t rest with t ned wet thy food! fram the « why pant forthe 
have seen Byron in my mind's eve a hundred thow he rolled a , eal ve , * neti “wal, arpa 
THE OSOPHY OF r ; si: adele ag a or wat nhe | cena. poets BAR : a 
TE PHILOSOPHY OF BOWLING. fierv, straight-forward ball, v springing fory when | : ia i al al unmosted tr the costs, tote 
BY THE SAME, threw Colernige nust throw a straight ball too; swalt, ver t fee } Par t never riser ind bineo stood aesin 
Wuaata elori vus place is a bowling alley for observing characters quiet Keats blessines on hisspirnit. whether at bet irore tt tarewe to ba 1 wi looked at him with a look of 
and passions—there Is no place like it; you may judge there of a) must have rolled a curve, with a quiet, siumbering motion, Sheil niinerle P ' t 
. > Z . ‘ ‘ sith svclcle Vn iti | . 
man’s manners, of his self possession, of his ease, of his energy, of a fiery, bounding b with an eve like an eagle's following ut I ‘ Hh cia fen ant ion, “let this tree 
! Ive vel t by ‘ it stands, iis no unapt type of 





walking and smoking, | ing isa matter in which but few men rare toss! the ball as thor he were a King — . upon a renely “ three tol sof the saints, it mov putferth 
come to any perfection lo arrive at grace in it, is In my opinion, throw a grovelling b stop Tey tthe grremitned Wilible , ‘ ' en " " ‘ is trout ndroen may 
amore difficult matter than to do so in dancing. And if you will werth, a great, ugly, lumbering ball, vet always taking the head pan. y Kor ! Veethess i Hs Thane ' e beneoth 





| . his temper, and in a single item, of his whole character. Like Croly, P think T see hin now, with his sleeve relied t nd bi \ - . 
- ’ , veur ‘ Ther ‘ ths titsrod me the ‘cew wall lie 


nev »w hi o! bal nom v thou tting wr } 

“2 on os pe in my lite without hit sche u — : fry ' j 1} tar vour fren I shall be 
yard so that it bounded at sturting ; and it is one chance in three - ‘ ‘ | 1 t ! iw t! i 
‘die as ili a hn ohn cis at Wha ‘adie be Sa POPE GREGORY AND THE PEAR TREE. ' ! om Some oe — h and 
he Ss ¢ 1 ie side o the ‘ 1 I. ne a } picn ! t ‘ ‘ ' ow ' nh ’ navy 
re ! ! } | Hirco Box Can So was one of the gavestof the gay childre > , pon me, and tT may put 
gets on the board, too, and takes the ball, and recovers himself after , ; feort Pans evereot the speaker became 

. oly mockery ofmy 


throwing, are all ludicrous. He throws, too, with a vehemence; 


look with me at some half-dozen ot my acquaintances y u willsay so There ws mv dre and Lam broad awake their sha ‘ ‘ uy ' t rn the land that 
There is a certain tall, broad-shouldered, graceless friend of th sust it l " be thot of \ pine and shrink, 
» " " } } fresver pot fort? re con te ort ti iS catits buds, and 

mine, whom you will see shambling about the street any day. 1 nail s . ver , r 
7 : DESULTORY SELECTIONS, eanker ts heart, and so, ent down, itt be cast upon the 





il 
ready t \ Tle was the favertte of the neighbors, an pene fate i ‘ ' wi wre topline regretted. TP khnow 

















| and | have known him follow the ball a rod after it left his hands. |, — a ae: cillian Heeallial Lat { ; 
destined \ woronk Whe t i ( t ' +} » ' ' ; 1 
Ea SE pee : ae : ' ‘ \ ' pOssense Vasndden super 
Now he does not en v bowling; how ean he ¥ OUT USING ANY in the world Hugo had tormed a close tres jp Wd ry ! R l fiat ' ti ! pert no vnehristion fanev. that 
grace or any ease in it And bowling is a perfect development of his) about his own age, t! ot a gardener; in all respee e «4 * , = Ges olof ney destin it Loorieh, Pehall pros 
character. Hor, save in that plas | ty of leniper that ri itseil tot per: ifitf ! sli ate tow Put, however at mey be, Loiga 
© } : 1] 1 } j } j 1 . ' ’ C. a) 
_ Then there is another ;—he throws a curved bal nd that. too, Wwillof others, and w V its doecility made, very treque the hearts of our vouth shall an ther trend-bi « the hearts of 
with an impetus. In his own mind. new, that man is superb at deeper inpress nent ~« whe knew bu th " ‘ ‘ ' ie , sacmnels seem ol vot. ve tinneet vet here lf 
} , . Ms « ittesal s patromiz ‘ Pipeatanany bewever thet . 4 P : et 1 a bust 
le bowling; and you'll hear him ejaculatemexquisite! capital !—at ar eats, “eae y : ' ) vind distant, ne esohigh, that even 
> . ’ lads were Iriends, and da the ay ate sol i, one " thong! : here ‘ t e pesernect but eras -headed 
any good hit, as though he were plaving first trumpet to his own , scan 8 . : j { : : 
a : I warn Linpulses « nature bee eehiiled t -  men—thot here ‘ ity thas be © garden, we next enecun 
t sar ‘oie os i yet, withal, he is rather poor at it; to tell you the | pess—ere, in our progress through the world, we i ereepu ! ter im the | oft | | ve ons solemn word that you shall be 
Whole truth, he is a collection of vanity and in the same propertion she 80 ta portion of at iv. the y t ‘ Be eahal ois b ohe o Wine 
as he prides himself u } r il Dot a; 26 \, fortune ot Weoealth. of the i rt t ‘ . 
he prides himself upon being graceful and elegant, is he distant ut one i ' rive | i mevl the hia of the speaker Hleaven prosper you 
‘on | ! } honors ‘ ‘ t bn t ‘ ; . , ' -- 
trom being either. [ don’t think that he enjoys bowling—he is too qua'ly shared by I alae : ' —_ i forget not in friends, Remember, renenber the pear 
Rn - . t So ‘ t t ut lin 
caretul—there is too much aiming—and he rolls too vehemently y chet , . . . tree 
jae : 5 they » one f the lov lest s ts of Ita tay es ec lew tates | “«. tte | nate ) by ‘ r 14 | 
Then here is another who is continually changing. At one time site : : : , : Huge qui ' r" me; ve pared n, and whilst 
$ he rolls a swift ball—t , | A : . ir Boleg | “ s ve v © the nt covert l nivi. a wy and contented man, tilled I round nd propped 
. he roils a switt | | s| one—no stands to tht of 
‘ ; ” ul vall ena w one now he stan tothe noht of eountr the it the ereat navi tor sawin his dre a the \ i : 1m . » offenrine urishing around bim— 
« 4 — } } na ' “OT ' } } ; 
oe re ae ee in consequence he will aversge distant vet unknown land; a hale of rv w bout w—it wa = the er ed that eat gitteot parnedive scountry lite,’ and 
eight alwavs—he is too uneasy to enjoy bowling—he is not well rich in fruits and flowers, and spicy forests and nanes of gold ' troesplere of serenitw at seetness, Hogo wes toil 
enough satisfied with hiroseli—and he is the same everywhere l At leneth the time arrived when this romantic regi was to be ine throuch the ce us pat ! reh-ecratt, a childless man. He 
never knew him keep to one thing a week in my life—and for a explored Huge was te go tite the world Atthe period of which was a politicians ‘ pricst—then, mere than ever, twin-fowers 
ad friend, | would as seon choose a flying <quirrel. we write, the ¢ ch was the surest road to honor nd Hugo, as upon one stulk—he | vanced mcignity, end hed stmest within 
: = Sea er ' 1 hhodthat ke nd subtlet rament,t } ' that ht renlity. tl hoch woot whiel vl» 4 
> Here is another, who does very well. You see he rolls rather WO D&ve before Hnplted, he re : ee aS, Hibs pray rages . ; of wi yi Nine nag Wike ® 
: ‘ : untiring perseveranes ad that yptituce vor boo earning, wl him star noon les tule af ‘ ’ }ter teal im to fterd all de; ths, to dare 
—_ slowly, and with one hand on his side; he rolls his ball off the ends ye de } a 
& fi ea , ' those days were considered the Indispensable requisites forone who ill dangers. to | t snonebet 
) nw } nil al ’ ’ ’ ’ - g ‘ " 
. is fingers though, and does not throw it ovt of his hand—and sn ostensibly devoting himself to God, sought to grasp at temporal er FP =i n. and became an old man. His children’s chil 
that ts a most slove niy way of rolling ; and rather unpleasant, by all cw ay: and wl vs he bowed with a seeming inward reverence to dren frolicked under the shadow of the pear-tree which shot vy and 


slight turn of the thumb, to send the bali w hirling off the side of the! the cross, leered with a miser’s eye at Mammon and his heaps. Hugo | spread out, as though some spint were specially charged to tend it 
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is two of his grandchild 
it into the 


Ha!’ cried Luigi, tis a rare crop 
ren, perched inthe boughs, plucked the trait, and tt 





















































laps of their little sisters, who piled it into two large baskets— tl 
a rare crop,” repeated Luigi, “and if Lugo bear but half as muel 

there are few mcher among the brotherhood He ul is the tree 
flourished, so should he prosper: he w t true prophet; though 
tis well he left somethir hind te inform me of his tmnecreasie 

greetness—it seers | should never have known it trom hinesel! 

Hugo had, shortly after his departure, forgotten) hus trend, who 
however, continued to tread the same humble, happy path in whieh 
he had at first set out He had nothing t hh juliet hu ne ‘ 
no family afflictions; the dove, peace, had always nestled in his eet 

ind it was t until the old man Was bending d nwards to the 
grave, that nustortune threatened his heart ‘ 

A man of high birth and immense wealth had built amagnifices 
palazzo in the neighborhood of Luigi's cottage ‘Tha va n 
nected by marria with the family of Hug Hie Was yn I 
and le potic, making of his gold a sword agaist the I 
day, it was his arrogant whim that the cottave of the gardener 1 
tertered with the beauty of the prospect from the palazzo. it w 
almost tustantly conveyed to Luiyi, that he must seek another abo 
1s the land on which the house was built, together with the gardens 
whonging to his potent neighbor, were to be devoted to other pur 
poses. The intellizence tell with a heavy blow upon the old man 
l'o leave the cottage —thy founder which bhiniwselt, bus fathe 
were born—to quit his 7 his trees, thir wh next tot 
own children, he loved with a yearnin iflection—the ve hot t 
of itappeared te him a kind of deat! Lhe refused to quit—he re 
monstrated—implored ; it Was of no avail—the cott titertere 
with the prospect 

One evening the old man, half bewildered ed trom a 
fruitless journey to the palazzo le sat down m | garden, and 
looked with swimming eyes upon his mirthful children Cheedt 
pretty one W hose very hapypune Ve ra er melancholy t 
house of sorroy hoeked and wou | the tyranny of his land 
lord, he glanced at [luge’s pear tree rso he alw ealled at 
Vhe old man leapt from his seat is re ution Ww taken—he 
would goto R he woul vlaust hope, strive to tir ome part 
of his boyish plavinate Hlugo, in the wrinkled, polit ehurehoan 
All things wer von ordered tor lu virney, and he quitted the 
cottage earing with hima lb et, tilled with the fine 1 pear 
plucked from Hugo's tree. Lutgrarrived in Rom ind now, wit 
a sinking heart, now with a confidence based on honest pride, he 
sought the presence of the holy father \y earl efore the ser 
vants of his hotline uigt asked for an audience of Messer Hlago 
Bon Compagne When reminded of t un ner faaneliag 
Luigi replied, that he knew not) Pope Ciregor v ttl ut \ 
dear trend of Llug ind therefore demance " 
net cari he sai to trouble the poy 

‘othis Luigi ebstinately adhered, continually urcing, with creat 
earnestness, that he should be admitted to the presenee of lis earh 
coma There was a sitplicity in the old man’s manner that t 
once wou upon the minton ‘ygreat; and the strat | 
ott i bemg reported to hi he was with t ceremon 
ushered b rethe ver rethemanwi ‘ rt 
od bye erors, flatter by kin All retired, and the r ' 
(iod's viear upon earth wer nf nted 

How changed, since the d vd lust t! Then they wer 
at least mn fortum i! t equal Now, one was bent beneath the 
load of « npure worshiped ary ny vdittle lower than the wn 
pels the triple crown u v fis he t. Peters ke “ in huis 
hand What has the poor gardener to show wi il ec? A 

Now, my ml ud Pope Ge ry ou soug) an } 

Campagne, you tind himin Gregory the Phirteenth W hat ask i 
at hus hands ’ 

‘Justice, most holy father justice ind no favor 

Speak 

*‘L made with another, in my tin f youth mute ny tof 

kardon mud protects we vowed that whieh ever should | er 
in his fortune, should serve and ist the other 

It was a christian promise Well’ Stand vou in need of 

#U or 

Most erievousl oppression h mie Ups ‘ mV 

And your friend t hes voutn vour need ? Elave uWi 

to the ompaet { wi h vou peak 

Ves this | ket of peat 

i ira!’ eri It | yatell im ! t ! rt lt | ‘ | 

fixed them earnest! n bates 

‘We planted the tree on whieh the rrew Lwt t tree bye 

covenant between u were the v of my " on Llear 
the tree have flourished; for forty vea that t h ‘ ta 1: 
forevery vear it hath brought forth a er ! trout | 
have sat beneath that tree and wondered how it 1 tv toounite 
fulto me, whenhe whoh Ito plant it, he who w end eneat! 
his honors and his wealth, had forgottento s eevenasl ear 

Luigi—Luiei,’ exclaimed the pontil, and witha faceecri 

with blushes, he threw his arms aboutthe rustie! 7° i 
ay on cach Thus they continued tor el 
ments, and then Luin ping te the basket, pore ted a pear to 
CGirewory w took it, and looking at it, burst inte tear 

Luigt kept his cottage 

ARCHBISHOP CRANVER 

Severe only to bimself, he was as unwearied in his attention to 
business as in his pursuit of learning. Plis time wast! eny { 
at five o'clock he usually rose, and till nine cont Lin hus study 
after breakfast, part of the morning was spent in in } pu 
or private; at eleven was the echape!-hour; at twelve the Il to 
dinner; after which he devoted an hour t iwersation with | 
friends, or to the amusement of the chess 1 A ito his st 
he then resorted, until the evening chapel-bell rang at five; and atter 
the service, he usually walked till six, was the hour of sup 
per, when he took little, often no refreshment; then i seven t 
eight again walked, gave the next hour to his books, and at nine re 
tired to his bed. Fox relates that the archbishop always accustom 
himself to read and write in a standing posture ; esteeming constant 
sitting very pernicious to a studious man. OM his domestic habits 
and private character, all that we know ts amiable. As a master he 
was much beloved. [lis hospitality and charities were great and 
noble, equal to his station; greater often than his ability. We have 


witnessed hin alnu 








generosity to strangers, 




















LVS poor; us 
swell his countryinen, was boundless. His hospitality, indeed, we 
have seen suspected; but we have als een it vindicated Among 
esot his e} rity, he ts said to have fitted up his manor 
shourne, in Kent, tor the e of wounded soldiers 
“ ela on the s ern coast of the island, supply 
i t with a pls ’ ‘ ! ‘ nd every thing | 
isn We t ‘ 1 thie th on their recovery 
mey to convey the to their he lo the establishment ot 
} tals, 4 ‘ wel vr r-sc! s, his was the noble 
vish t rave ‘ eXte ive a | tion of the alienated 
monastic revenues 1 l. fA ishop ¢ nn 
A HAPPY INSTANCE GF PRESENCE OF MIND 
It has been related of (€'¢ Secundo Cur distinguished 
t rin ithe tine of Cranmer, that when pursued by the fami 
hi of ‘ quisition i ‘ © Was sittin t dinner in aninn 
{1 uptas | beat edin Italv B udden 
" his t ! ‘ ‘ him, in s name, t 
wld ban i it Curt, despair , Tose to 
lt ert ‘ 1 retui in the 
with w hl ! eon ‘I Phe Bartsel 
figure r i han t! lar earving knile, Was seize 
yet ony n et 1 corher « he re i uj nh 
four ! } ‘ ‘ reat pr erm { il iked ceirberatels 
it, | ‘ ‘ t | it ugh the ari men, Who were 
tattoned at th r,t ! ft the stable, and made ¢ | 
has tlrelit a) oe fi f ‘i t td 
TENACTTY OF LIFE IN A SNATI 
The study « tural t we ulated te cure 1 f the 
habit of peaking of t i le erely because they are 
tramere l rave te ew thi ore extraordinary than the 
fact that an ] ve been k vn to live ntl ind even years, 
rent Wi ut ! I} y speaks of a gentle n whose 
father, a tellow ¢ thye tion ol 
h mal othe cu anv 
vear them we ifteen 
ears alter | the these 
hie tol itt t basin 
‘ water ! I them, 
rac finer ! vears 
in Which they | eo! number 
of venrs, | eve 1 live 
twenty yearsi one 
Female corre Heaven knows that 
inv of the ere that 
\ ever penned. Yet © we lowe rthem all; and whenever 
uw eeoad mal ¢ tt et or twoot cilt letter 
paper, we ut our eve s, like Coleridge oul 
CVCs ey] Tihs r t Ve ot ur gentie con 
t eated hie k ' con t sh upon her 
ele 1 ery it t i ! ver ¢ dark r lets 
por neck er | i her hand, which vields to 
the i he faire in the | lieaven help t it 
| ale ’ Lhat vers tribution may ¢ e trom 
ent either lor ‘ ! nose tke 
pem-ke fa | traw Lut we ur better 
t! it t the f ‘ in Which we di 
ver ' etul t mine feel There 
is ething att we in the very title I Lit. J 
4 
If evert w-edrop w love v the fower 
When | t it init wtost ner bower 
lt eer tothe | tit tevenl Wis dear 
Why is ottage | ein the valley was near 
Ifevert t Ww to the be 
, aula : . "i ; 
It t ‘ ! 
\. ee met the sun in hia heaveny licht 
I Was pl ‘ 
\ ev To }ove ves raves 
tt vi ert | ‘ 
lam | fthy t t \ oe? 
Ite the exile n ! n t 
fi tort i iy i ‘ ht never see 1 ‘ 
| er the swe nighiti ew the orove 
W l vering love 
L pin WW | 
Ai Waste my pirat din we 1 forthee! 
But still in my woone ra urs it 
La thre whe il ts on the raise of 1 t 
It ever the \ ! int rv the heaven 
It ever tl irk t i the we det salriver 
Ifever the s t ti tot KV 
(ur souls are u inged in their t i we 2 
Pil AMENDE HONORABLI 
l was ani i! | \ ent, ter ! nor ! 
‘ nt ot its be i od \ per ot hi rank Phe 
\ t itl ree hare : ne bare ted 
’ } tot t tice . 
‘ yr j ‘ Where | ‘ ‘ hi tle es | 
ed ft eness t red | \ The celebrated financier 
ha es ( ' to N t t s condemned ¢ ke 
the , \ ! t 1! hi f 
e he unui | t link of ten unds 
We i hist \ t the had f ly, dis 
| vi Ae i { el Morti ulle 
min § 
THIGH VaOred 
The Spanier vere particular! if 
heirht of their thlsettos, and were s ht after 
parts They were succeeded by tt rth ] soprant, Whose race, 
it ist wh lis well nigh extinct Che lest talsetto Spaniard of 
the pontifical chapel, Giovannidi S tos, by name, died 1625 ; and 
the first sopran Padre Gireamo Rossini, Was admitted in 160] 

























































THE PLEASURES OF MADNESS 
A remarkable peculiarity in many cases of insanity, is a great 
rapidity of mind, and activity of « neeption i tendency to seize 
rapidly upon incidental or practical relations of things, and often a 
fertility of imagination, which changes the character of the mind 
sometimes without remark vy distorting it "The memory, in such 
cases, is eptire, and even rs more ready than in health; and 
msoclations are ¢ ed t' i! ckness quite unknown to the 
individual in his sound s ft ! A gentler mentioned 
by Dr. Willis, who was liable to periodical att f insanity, said 
that he experted the paroxysms with impatience, because he en 
joved, during them, a high degree of pleasu Every thing ap- 
peared easy to me—no obstacles presented themselves, either m 
theory or practice. My me vy acquired, all of a sudden, a sin 
lar degree of perfection. g¢ passages of Latin authors oe- 
urred tomy mind. In general, | have great difficulty in finding 
thmical terminations, but then | could write verses with as 
reat facility as prose I have often savs Penil stopped at 
the chamber door of a literary gentleman, wl uring his 
roxy peared to soar We the med ty of intellect tt 
Ww peculiar to hi solely to admire his newly-acquired powers of 
eloquence Lle declaimed upon the subject of the revolut wit! 
ll the toree, the dignity, and the purity of language, that this very 
interest ubject could admit of At other times he was a man 
of very ordinary abilities.’—Dr. Abe é. 
A CHINESE DINNER PARTY 
When a Chinese invites to a ceremonious dinner, a large red 
paper is sent several days before the time (on this is written the 
Invitat in the pe test terms of the t ‘ (in the dav before 
ite t, another invitation is sent to the est n rase-col red paper 
to reruind them of it, and to ascertain whether they are coming 
\gain on the next day, a short time before the hour appointed, the 
invitation is repeated, to inform then that the te tis prey] ed and 
ests are assembled, the t thing pre 
Hk, in large cuy Every table is served 
land the same number of es, at one 
(nly tour or five or six pe s sit at each 
houses, not more than tw three 
hed ebony, or Surat black wood, ar 
double for, as they use no table-cloths, the upper t ers ren 
with all that is on it, at the end of the first course, to give pl 
the second. For the first course, the table re ta ut with chop 
stick, wine-cups, china-ware, or enamelled spoons and star im 
two little plates with fruit nuts, &« Several all ¢ ishes 
uch as dry salted fish, shred fine, and made into a salad withmush 
rooms re spread over the ird, only leaving room in the centre 
foract ibout the size of real cup. ‘The dinner now com 
Inences ind all the wine } re filled with ? i 
\ tk acl ite 1 ligt r. distilled fre milict-seed. and alway rt 
hot nd thre ter of the f ri s well as all the guest 
holds the wine-cup in both his hands luting them with it 
which the ll drink together l sit dow1 “in \ cup with hot 
fool is now served int entre f every table A r the first 
course the upper table re ved, and the table re ng is spread 
vith ns, wine-cu cl stick t r, sov, and sect sauce 
vith e plates of shieed radishes, pear range ‘ us other 
fruit 1 vewet es cod before each per nd the laroe 
fruits are ‘ is well the veget W hile the s¢ ! course Is 
preparing, these who are tired of ne, rl lwalk about the 
r hes nd table | ropr red, the t re all seate 
’ n. when bi nest soup, the texpensive and the creates 
‘ » (Chinese can offer, is ser Lup. with 4 ‘ plower's 
‘ s float uy it, toe ch yx sen When ent I nv «at 
1 ‘ titute ullhorithe the master ts ! t the 
eco! urse on every t el elf, as itis bros tin bw the r 
\ ts After l, tea is served upin vered Cu] is belore + 
erin ! or the ly We nad without ) Hk or st w. , 1 thous ( 
the entertainment. ©'n the dav following the teast, the host sends 
ular e red pape to each of the 1 t ipologt r tor the badnes 
f the dinner nd they answer him on the s sort of per, ex 
, i t te ted and extray ntt s the pleasure am 
unbounded satisfaction his feast has, afforded them 
DREMMED OF 
La ius tells of a woman who was verv much inc mode v 
eri ind tried n vain. everv method to ish them from 
her hou She at t accidentally succeeded w. having one day 
inivit eral ests to he se, Where there was a wedding, u 
to increase the fexativit fe siinlian t, she pr red 
i nd tr pets to entert them Ihe ise of the was 
! ! ter t » what tl t were Usé to, that 
t! instantly forsook their situat ! were never heard in tha 
imsion more 
TRAVELLERS DIPPER 
The visit to the tiquities W not ¢ ted without attracting 
t! i f tl ! tants, espe f the fe © port 
(rye t i nutit \ t enter tollowe 
t ts “ ttle Isfance ‘ t r | saw her 
venlin r vd The ent eves met, s threw it over her 
face with well-act usion, her obyect being, evident! I 
to cen, as to see It ist } i for travellers in ‘I nev 
eak of the rthe w n have of beir ‘ ‘ ‘ 
rid espn efore ¢ s. My own ervat t 
)) t I eritasa eral rule, that nol 
’ enue. ' rtunits arta ta chow her { 
van i that ' her face w h wi Major 
A J / 
\ TAMATIC INCIDENT 
had been emploved inst the I s (rebel 
wi chu hel 
s thot a short t 
orm were and 
harge ot one ot the 
him what he shoul 
horse Oh!’ said the fellow 1 would t have charged you 
anvthin ut Tama poor man and ar ged to leave my fields 
uncultivated, to )in pursuit of that scoundrel Kelmehmet.’” 
But what harm has he done you The trouble he gives me 
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is quite harm enough; and if L catch him, | promise you Vil kill 
hin * Don’t believe he'll be such a fool as to allow himself to 
be caught,” said the stranger, as he pressed the horse’s sides, and 


set off at full gallop. He was scarcely out of sight, when a crowd 
entered the village in pursuit of the Kelmehmet. By the descrip 
tion it was discovered that the Febce clieftain was the identical 


horseman wh yhad just quit d the town on the o; posite si — 
CURIOUS MODE OF TRAVELLING 

In the evening | returned to Bologlou’s, where I found a large 

party of catholics assembled to meet ¢ at dinner any of then 


were on their return to Constantin ple from banishment, and were 





in a state of glee very much at variance with the usually steady 
demeanor of this people. One of the guests was a young man 
who was returning with his vrahdinother, a Woman Upw irds of 
eighty. When the order for banishment arrived, not knowing what 
to do with her, he put her into a pannier slung across a horse, and 


in this manner she had travelled upwards of a hundred miles in the 
most inclement weather Che good grandson had often given up 


his aged relative tor lost; but she weathe red all the storms, and 


was now not a jot worse for her country jaunt.— bid 
PURKISHE COURTSIIP 
When a Turk feels disposed to get married, he communicates his 


wishes to his mother, or any other near female relative, to whom he 
gives a description of the kind of woman whom he would wish to 
make his wife. The lady applied to then sallies forth, accompanied 
bv a host of female friends, to visit every house in the neighborhood 


where young unmarried women are likely to be met with Those 





who appear to answer the purpose undergo a thorough examination 
their hair is regularly combed, to see that it is all their own; their 
mouths are opened, that it may be seen whether the teeth therein 
contained are the legitimate property of the jaws on which they 
appear ; almost every partot th aly is viewed, to ascertain whether 
it is not distigured by any deformity ; and finally, they are made to 
walk up and down the room, to slow that they are exempt from 
lameness. After these examinations, a tuthful report is made to 
the proper quarter; the choice is fixed upon immediately, and th 
same messengers are sent back to make formal proposals Ihe 
special bearer of the commission appears shod with slippers of two 
different colors; and this outward mark indicates at once the errand 
on which she has come. The other preliminaries are then speedily 
adjusted, and the nuptial-day fixed.—Journal of a Nubleman 


AN UPRIGHT JUDGI 
In the time of Judge [Lolt, there was a riot in London, occasioned 
ling young persons to the plantations who 





by the practice of 


were confined in a house in Elolborn, till 


Notice of the riot being sent to Whitehall, a party of the milit iry 


they could be shiy ped oll 





were ordered out; but before they marched an 
the chief justice, to desire him to send some of his people with the 
soldiers, Holt asked the officer what he meant to do, if the mob 
refused to disperse. My lord,” replied he, “we have orders to 
fire upon them.’ ‘Have you so?" said Holt 
Isav. If one man is killed, | will take care that you and every so 
dier of your party shall be hanged. Sir, acquaint those who sent 
vou, that no officer of mine shall attend soldiers ; and let them know 
likewise, that the laws of this land are not to be executed by the 
sword. ‘These things belong to the civil power, and you have 
nothing to do with them.” So saving, he dismissed the officer pro 
ceeded to the spot with his tipstaves, and pres uled upon the popu 


lace to disp rse, ON A PTorntse that justice should be done, and the 


er was sent t 





“then observe what 


abuse reme lied.— Bieg? iphia Britannica, 
THE INDIAN SPARROW 
It seems that the pigeon is not the only letter-earrier of the fea 
thered race, for it is said of the Indian sparrow, that “he may be 
taught with ease to fetch a piece of paper or any small matter that 
hin t is an attested fact, that if 


! 1 Ll be given to him, he 


his master points out to im 


ring be droy ped into a drv well, and a signal 
will fly down with amazing celerity, catch the ring before it touches 
the water, and bring it up to his master with apparent exultation ; 
and it ise ymifidently asserte 1. that if a house, or anv other pl we, be 
shown to him once or twice, he will carry a note thither immediate 
ly, upon a proper sign il being made What an invaluable trea 
sure must be such a bird to any unfortunete Mrs. Knibbs, who is 
reduced to the necessity of a clandestine correspon lence wit! 
lover! Hard-hearted guardians sh 
he would assuredly be preferred to any other messenger—not onl 
for the romance of the thing, but for his sure secrecy ; and for his 
wings, which seem swift as even the impatience of love could de- 
sire, It seems, however that he is in the habit of plaving wicked 
tricks: for, Sir William Jones further tells us, that voung hbertines 


train them to steal the plates of gold which the young Hindoo 


7 


uld have an eye upon hi for 








wtween ther evebrows Upon a nen 


women at Benares wear bet ‘ 
signal, they pluck these golden ornaments from the foreheads of the 





ladies, and carry them in triumph to their lovers. This is the bird 
of which it has been said that it illuminates its nest at night with 
fire-flies, which it affixes to the walls with clav. That the tire-flies 


are SO | awed, and at night, there seems no doubt, but naturalists 
lifer as to the intention, and probably will continue to difler until 
the bird himself shall declare it Some say tt is for their lieht: 

that they feed upon these insects Sir W. Jones leans to 
tter opinion; but a letter from a gentleman, long resident in 
India, qu ted in the } 





Architecture of Birds,’ favers the form 
which is certainly the more agreeable notion, and would be as 
pleasing us it is poetical, could we, as Mrs. Wakefield observes di 
vest our minds of the idea of the sufferings to which the brillianey 
of the flies su yects them 

PARADISI 


has been much debated and little acreed ; 


Wher 
t what sort of pl wwe ys Theant by it may perh Ips easier be conjec 

tured. It seems to have been a Persian word, since Xenophon and 
other Greek authors mention it, as What was much in delight among 
the kings of those eastern countries. So that a paradise among 
them seems to have been a large space of ground, adorned and 
heautified with all sorts of trees, both of fruits and of forest, either 
found there before it was enclosed or planted after; either cultivated 
like gardens for shades and for walks, with fountains or streams, 
and all sorts of plants usual in the climate, and pleasant to the eye 
the smell, or the taste; or clse employed, like parks, for enclost 





paradise was 
} 








and harbor of all sorts of wild beasts, as well as for the pleasure 


riding and walking; and so they were of more or less extent, and 


of different entertainment, according to the several humors of the 








princes that ordered and enclosed then Semi is first we 
are told of in story that brought them in use tl ta ‘ 
and was so fond of them, as to make one wherever + ilt ! 
ill or most of the provinces she subdued—which are said to hav 
been from Babylon as far as India. Nhe Assvri ki nt ‘ 
this custom and care, or rather this pleasure, till e of tl 
brought im the use of smaller and more regular gardens : tor, havi 
married a wife he was fond of, out of one the provinces where 
such paradises or gardens were much in use, and the « trv la 
not well bearing the air or enclosure of the palace in Baly r 
which the Assvrian kings used to contine the elves—he made he 
rdens, not only within the palace, but upon terraces raised witl 
earth, over the arched reofs, and even upon the to f the lighe 


tower; planted them with all sorts of truit-trees, as well as other 








plants and flowers, the most pleasant of that « try; and therely 
made at least the most airy we = the post « tiv, that 
have been heard of im the Phis lady wo pr have 
heen a native of the pr vinces of Chasimer orof Dao ‘ \\ 

have, in all times, been the happiest regions for truits ot all the east 
by the excellence of soi w position of 1 turns, the frequeney 
oft streams, rather than the advantages of climate: and it is a wreat 


pity we do not see the historv of Chasimer, which Mousic 


issured me he had translated out of Persian, and tended to 
lish: and of which he has given such a taste, in his excellent Vie 


moirs of the Mogul’s country Sir ut i ( 


BAVLEYV'S SONGS OF ALMACK’> 
It is impossible, says the Liter 











elegant and attractive publication than that which has just 
its appearance under the above tithe Che work consists of a seric 
of ballads. founded on incidents that have taken j)! ce inthe A 
mack'’s rooms and worked upon in | viul or pathetie manner 
the occasion might require Bish ! wnd Addison have ce posed 
the music in their very best stvle; indeed, one of the sor inav be 
accounted as among Bishop's happiest productions, and tor sweet 
ness of melody stands unrivalled Phe ! of Al k's are from 
the pen of Mr. F WN. Bayley, and dedicated to the queen on her 
coronation Portraits of the nolulity after Bee yand I renee 
ermbellish the volume he wine if | 
A ros 
And he « { 
Was theres } hy ’ 
Thatdr ing! could te 
Did he not look upon her cheek 
And see one fad ’ 
That e had worn a oe 
And k'd as voung and r 
And vhen hers ! tr ! i ! 
aa od the pr Yoredt ‘ er 
CVerthe bricht heaven of her brow 
by no dark s} av s! wer 


Started no tear to her full eve 
Heaved not her virgin breast 
CGiushed there no feeling 


To speak it ill at rest! 


And now when he has left her there 
And ta’en mother's hand 
And led her forth to move with hit 
iid that mirthful band 
Must he not fee! that his ne t 


Hlas touched her to the core 








And from her heart-fount turn wav 
Jow's tide for evermore! 

Phe incident upon which the we song Is four \ t 
moment at which it occurred, the su tof tashir er irh 
The Hon. Mr. R professed 9 nd acharacter in more than 
ne celebrated novel, had made considerable progress me the ates 
tions of Lady ——, when some other object attracted his attents 
ind he suddenly neglected her. Onthe« on alluded te. the voune 
lady Was crossing the room to speak to afriend, when she unwitt 
lv dr ypped 1 rose which she wore at her R w! “ 
passing at the sime, picked ity 1 prese fat wit 

go f t. Lady ould hardly « eal her emoti 





The Iron Chest” is founded on the story of “4 ebW ame 








one of the best nove in the loneuage nd the ve best of the 

odern school: but the play itself is by eans the best ] 
that ever was wri 1. either in ancient or modern t ' 
really in modern times we know of a otte 1} 
creat beauty of (‘alely Williams” is lost in they Ihe t 
rest of the novel arises chiefly from two thit tin t wor 
ing up ef the curiosity of Caleb Walliams with respect to the 
der, by the in int ! ron of which he extortst ocre 
Falkland, and then from the persecution which he ost 
his master, which at length urges him to reve the secret tot 
world. Both these are verv ingeniously left out Nir 
jumps ata concluston but sses his end i ts 

Li VE PREEAU TION 

The late Lord Clonmel, who never thought of nding t 
than a shilling for an affidavit. used te be we { t 
was a good one In | tine the | i ‘ r 
rent, and het ed the wing extr rou pr 1 
being imposed upon by taking a bad one Yi pall t ! or 
make to such questions as shall be de nded of vout hiner t 
affidavit, so help vou Giod, Is this a good shilling \ret cor 
tents of this affidavit true? Isthis your name and hand-writing 

PRESSURE AT GREAT DEPTHS IN THE st4 
If an empty bottle, or rather one containing only air, be tightly 


corked, and sunk by weights attached to it, to a considera 

depth in the sea, the pressure of the surrounding woter will either 
break the bottle, or foree the cork inte it through the neck. On 
drawing up the bottle, it will be found to be filled with water, and 
to have the cork within it below the neck. If the bottle have flat 
sides, and be square bottomed, it will be broken by the pressure, the 


t 
form being unfavorable to strength; but if it be round, it will be 








re likely to resist the pressure, and to have the cork forced uv 


Ihe shay mthis case is comlucive to strengt! partaking of the 
ialities of an arch I { 








Nites ha ‘ paper t re Ust VY town DY boves nay « 
vert i ueetul | tthe wu When several « 
ire le j atl ! r ones ! SLICCONBIVE at 
t ! . v the they wall ‘ t a euht 
Wel } the 4 or kite i these cases ene va 
t feet W hu thw 1 erone gets a herent cirectiot 
the serone, the wind v ill frequently ‘ vm te get 
the quarter t Vthet or hite Dhis law respects Wilks 
. rm ! ‘ by means Of small air balloons, whose 
rvit \ the el portend the successive changes 
of the 1 ‘ ter he place first in the higher regions of 
{ i* \ i 
Vision oP THE Weal 
Doras the ‘ ‘ \ ‘ L all the Creek phulos piers 
t! ti ( i or bar iitamed that the 
ole saw bie ' t the Known me sot sight 
Lhe quests ! t the Not rts have 
hen 1 tlie ave ‘ It not | rit i 
Hiet see ts t hard te the touct 
canis ‘ eypere ‘| ‘ it atwMeocn the tit ! ls 
if the ove “ ers, itis | ected ! w hia 
‘ ‘ t ‘rT i t K ! H ! \d i! ‘ > ! itieve 
ht to be est t ‘ | nat ts do nott the i 
herve W hint tse reve ‘ t read of wl i 
ther tras Visual seleations te the ty vhiet 
orth Ar | 
VINING IN SOL TID AMERICA 
Lor there ‘ ! en the faverite pe ui af 
the Spar Lou i “ ot bling on which thes 
tit bat tke Wises t rr ‘ ve om! saying on the sul 
mt tot ‘ t | ' lirt on tos land, he may 
row tel ul I ‘ ‘ ote eve a | il il ole 
t ‘ vd Be i 1 
l | | Pine AN EMPEROY 
W hen the | t ~ wasan lar ithe rege 
| in 1 ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ul tlhe 
ery ‘ ! ‘ ti tele it eo house 
‘ ' t lie w } th re 1, ural the 
ent ‘ ' Was too car Without mak 
ny re \ went into a little coflee-house 
l ' | asked fe cupotel ‘ te, and the 
1} ere that mt shor « ready m a moment 
W hile he 1 ‘ it the cotlee-house was er pts he we head uj 
and down, and w ers on different subjects, when the land 
r’actat ter very j 2 ehera poaranes The om 
peror wasted te ( rto the French ale ul 
erved t ert t it Wa ¢ should marr 
Ah rey 1 the u if | had but a thousam rowns, | 
could marry her to a man whois very fond of her—but, sor, the 
cl date is read The « eror called tor pen. ink d paper 
the girl ran to fetch the i ‘ ve heran order on his bamhke 
for six tl l ‘ 
THE VoOprRN THERON 
Ml r Kepm i the fete eiven Sir Robert Gordo 
ti \ ives the fol Aut wcount of the wiy of the 
bere ! te In this mstance, the choice of 
el n ' ‘ ered doubly fortunate, inasmuct 
Miu if i " i ‘ Ww nh, om ever conse of 
he word Herel her tk the U% iselles Ferrmng, ans 
te \ the ‘ ‘ ‘i their Country in orns 
enlisted as ‘ i rh " Lhey bore a distinguishe 
part t first « envent ¢ they fought ngst the 
they ‘ the rath srl olan 
‘ | ‘ the « ross Was killed at “ 
battle of Vielen Qhne of the tw ] know not which, received 
word of honor for t us eo! ct In the feminine man 
' f her excell i ttotr the tllant husear of 
y . ao i'n re thor 
ANOCTITER ANT TE, OF DR JOLENSON 
The w ’ ‘ sit ‘ tes of J psn Let us record 
mn ‘ f hearer Ihe ul Burke were one 
eve tt \ Cottere when the conversation 
ithe great poets of antiquity Atlength it was settled 
the rative ments of Elomer and Virgil, Johnson was for 
} ‘ ' r Vi Johnsen poured out a prodig quan 
the i i orminahlty and curot the 
Ceres Pharke te in the sustained majesty, the mingled 
t \ t ‘ uous eloquence of the Ror n" ‘The 
t went lor hours, While no one present thought of im 
rat ’ end lav of genius on both siete At length 
_ ' eve glanced on her watch, at to her surprise 
t that aww tt wht, she whispered the hour to her 
t ‘ the mother, indionant at bong disturbed 
t ethatt use | i fire, for nothing else can be an excure 
r leas t Vetoa 
rie 1 ALENDAI 
| if iliar acquaintance with flowers, wen y know not only 
‘ ‘ be wenther t the time of d nd the time of year 
| ' i o have | essed 81 » hnowledge of the period 
tf é 1 t e Want nentheraw itch, acakn 


dar, nora weather g Forster's N Phenomena —{It is 


very true that , ‘ rrot wn a variety of plants may 
cain allt informat {ravens thee but then it should be observed 
th tt natural caler ort piece Varies with the climate, not 
only of diflerent countn {different parts of the same country. | 


AN ILL OMEN EXPLAINED 








When an ow! hoot f eeches, sitting on the top ofa house, or 
by the side of a window, it is said to foretell death. ‘The face 
seems t e tl t l,as Virgil justly observes, is nore notey 
at the change ver, so the owl seems, by a mistaken assoc 
tion of ic to furebode the calamity.—Joreter’s I’hcn na 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATI( 
ALtnoucn we do not subscribe to all the opinions expressed in 
the following article, and never mingle in party politics, we still 
feel no hesitation in complying with the writer's request, and 
It being our constant endeavor to make the Mirror 





give it a place. 
a paper of general interest, we do not feel ourselves altogether 
at liberty to reject well-written essays, discussing in a frank and 
temperate manner, any subject of political economy, mere ly be- 
cause some of their sentiments may clash with our own private 
opinions, or, if the reader prefers the word—prejudices. In the pre- 
sent instance the author is a gentleman of elevated standing in the 
republic of letters, and, as his name is published with his commun 
nication, the reader will be kind enough to hold him, and not the 
editors of this journal, responsible for what he has here written 


THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


BY JUDGE BRACKENRIDGI 


The soil and capacity for the reception of population of this 
portion of the Union form an interesting theme of observation 
From the Chesapeake to the St. Marys, a distance of seven hun 
dred miles, the sea coastis uniformly flat and sandy, with oecasional 
pastures of rich swamp land near the mouths of the rivers. “The 
sandy and sterile character of the soil increases in proceeding to the 
south, but is in some measure compensated by the greater value 
of the agricultural products. By far the larger portion of this ex 
tensive sea coast consists of very poor low pine lands, dreary and 
uninhabited In the lower part of Virginia and North Carolina, 
the surface of the country, 


flat and low as to be almost covered with water in seasons of heavy 


although of a better soil, 1s in general so 


rains. ‘These lands perhaps, more adapted to grasses than 


to culture, and I believe, at some future day, they will be the 


ire, 


Holland of America. The whole of the southern low country 


is unhealthy, and in the rice region, as much so as the Campagna 
of Italy. 
The second belt, like manner across the 


or region, extends in 


southern states, and together with that just described, may occupy 
a apace of about two hundred miles in width It is in general 
a region of poor silicious pine woods, at least to the south of the 
Roanoke, with a small proportion of fertile upland in spots, and of 


riveralluvion. ‘This immense pine woodbelt extends aeross Alabama 
Mississippi, and Louisiana to the Sabine; but this country is more 
in | lorida especnally and abounds in 


southern states 


diversified by a hillv surface 
rapid streams of excellent water, but of a soil much inferior 





untravelled inhabitant of the northern, middle, or 
can form no idea of the preportion of poor and searcely habitable 
Potomac to the pre 

tnt purchased at this 
for less than a dollar 


land in this immense zone, extending trom the 
Phousands of 


ind South ¢ 


vince of ‘Texas acres may 


time, even in Cleorgia arolina, an 


and further south, millions may be had tn tracts of unvarying 


acre ; 

quality, which would not sell for six cents the acre. “The northern 
and western portions of the Union have a continual intermixture of 
different qualities, first, second, or third rate; bat here, tracts of 
vast extent are met with of littl: or nov tlue to the mere cultivator 


of the soil 
nature of the country 


The population, of course, must be influeneed by the 


Instead of farmers and industrious planters, 


instead of having towns and villages, those lands must be alaiost 


entirely abandoned, especially to the south, to the raising of horned 
cattle, unless the silk worm, or the culture of the olive, or the grapa 
prove sufficiently successful to rescue them from their present fate 


as the vicinity of large towns warrants the expense of manuring and 


‘s aflord but little encour 





reclaiming. Pine lamber and naval s 
agement at present, and except in the tamediate proxtouty of navi 
gable waters, were never of much profit 
The third region extends from the falls of the rivers to the moun 
Thy 


pears, and with it the general surface of sand and steril 


tains, perhaps a hundred miles in width, pine too now disap 


I hu 


face of the country is hilly and diversified, susceptible of continued and 


ify 


contiguous population, is likely to abound in villages and towns, 
and to be inhabited by farmers instead of planters. [tis the abode 
of Ceres and Pomona. It is generally well watered and healthy, 


abounds in iron and other ore, and in mills and mill seats, and in 


time will have manufactures. It is also the gold region, now become 
socelebrated. A glance at the map will show that the space between 
the Appalachian mountains and the sea, grows wide to the south, 
leaving a tract along the mountains as wide as that of Marvland or 
Virginia, besides the two zones already deseribed, and supposed to 
be alluvial. 

From this view of the southern states, ‘t will be seen that each 
presents, on a smaller scale, the same feacures which characterize the 
surface of the whole territory of the Union 
Carolinas and Georgia, as well as in Virginia, an eastern, or sea 


that is, we find in the 


coast region, a middle region, and a western country 
nent interest of these diflerent sections will be as difficult to reeon 

cile as those of the northern, middle, and southern states. ‘The 
soil and climate, the population and its pursuits, the public and) 
private economy must give rise to different views of policy and ot 
legislation. ‘The western portions of the southern states are flourish 
ing; many of their settlements have been formed since the revolu- | 
tionary war, while the sea-board has been gradually declining den! 
that period; the smaller planters or farmers have been constantly 


The perma 


retiring to the western parts of the states, or removing to the new | 


sountries to the west, while a monopoly of the lands has been gradu- | 
ally lessening the white population and increasing thatof the blacks 
The sea-coast of the four southern states is generally in the hands of 





wealthy planters, and it ts not uncommon for them to own from one 
hundred to five hundred slaves. ‘The policy of the great plinter is 
to pursue a system of entire independence of the contiguous popu- 
lation or territory. He endeavors, in order to make his establishment 
perfect, to have as litde connection with the adjacent country as pos- 
sible. So far from desiring neighbors, especially of poor whites, he 
purchases large tracts of inferior lands, in order that they may re- 
main uninhabited. Of course, he gives but little support to neigh- 
boring towns or villages, and to their common mechanics; the latter 
casional supplies 





he generally has of his own. E:xee pling some ox 


of horses, hogs, or corn, and this is bad policy on his part, he con- 
tributes but little to domestic circulation or trade. 


shipped at stated periods to some distant mart, and he obtains from 


His produce is 


abroad, and it is immaterial from what country, his supply of manu- 
factured articles or luxuries. Hisinterest in internal improvements, 
internal trade, and manufactures is, of course, less than that of those 
more remote from the The inhabitant of the interior 
desires a good road or navigable water to enable him to reach the 
But 


to the great planter of the sea-coast, the ocean is his road and high- 


sea board. 
sea-coast, or to connect him with countries still farther west. 


way, and this readily accounts for the similarity of interests which 
is now manifested by him with the ship-owners of New-York and 
Boston. It is certainly not an accidental concurrence of patriotic 
sentiment which thus brings them together, but interest, and this 
they have undoubtedly a right to pursue. To the ship-owner his 
ship is his home; to the great planter his plantation is his country ; 
not that [ mean to convey the idea that these highly respectable por- 
tions of our countrymen are devoid of the amor patria, but that 
their great interests are thus situated. ‘These remarks do not apply 
to the same extent to the middle region, where there is a greater 
mixture of small planters, and where, except in the case of the more 
wealthy and extensive cultivators, the dej« ndence on foreign com- 
merce 1s not so timnmediate 

Judge ‘Tucker, in ane of his notes to Blackstone, exhibits in rela- 


tion to Virginia, the three divisions | have d 


escribed, and gives a 
very interesting table of the relative state of free and slave popula- 
The eastern division has a large majority in favor of the 
this but to the west the 
majority is onthe side of the whites, thus rendering the proportion 
Further south 


tion 
middle countries ; 


slaves; is less on the 3 


in the whole state nearly equal the disproportion 


in the eastern districts increases, and requires a greater number of 


population of the west consists of farmers and small planters, who 


whites in the western countries to restore the equilibrium 


encourage the growth of towns and villages, and of course of me 
chanies and manufactures, for their supplies are obtained oecasion 
ly, and not once ortwice a vear trom beyond sea: bence the vieinity 
toa town, or home market ts all important The firmer cannot 
sell his surplus to his netzhbor farmer any more than the shoemaker 
can make shoes for his neighbor of the same calling: and to make 
inland towns, all sorts of pursuits and employments, especially me 
chanieal, are necessary. What is consumed by one mechanic, may 
ifford to a dozen formers the means of obtaining purchased articles, 
when it would be out of their power to send any thing for the pur 
pose toa seaport or toa foreign country especially to a country 
whose natural productions are the same In case of negro insur 
rections, the sea-coast must look to the hardy yeomen of the west 
for security, and there is no doubt it is fully able to afford it, without 


tid from the other states 


In the remarks Lam about to make on the effect of oyr national 
legislation, | disclaim all intention ef favoring the opinions of any 
party, or of attempting to sustain any particular dogma of political 
economy They are the result of reflections suggested by repeated 
ournies through the whole extent of the southern states. | incline 
to the belief that the taruif policy has materially afleeted their pros 
perity, but notin consequence of the weight of meirect taxation; 
tor Lam well satisfied that the amount is less than that paid by an 
equal population to the north. But this effect has been mainly pro 
duced by the extraordinary extension of manufactures in the other 
States, In consequence of the protection ] think it suse ptible of 
proof, that the manufacturing country will have an advantage in 
trade over the planting country, and will be its creditor Phe in 
terior towns of the south especially in the middle region, instead of 
increasing, are almost invariably on the decline, and this from the in 
ability of their mechanics to compete with those of the north. In the 
small shops or stores, which have taken the place of local mechanics 
we find the most commen productions of mechameal labor; such as 
hats, boots, shoes, ploughs, axes, hoes, buckets, tin-ware, ready 
made clothing, and a thousand articles of the first necessity, which 
every well assorted community provides for itself, The local me 


chanics, with sucl are unable to subsist; the towns 


1 competition 
dwindle to nothing; and the poor farmers of the surrounding coun 
It isin this tone Mr. Jef 


ferson is to be understood when he observed that the manufacturer 


trv feel the want of a domestic market 


should be placed by the side of the farmer. The money of the 
, southern farmer is at present collected and carried away, to reward 
the industry of the northern manufacturer; southern notes are 


taken, sold to the north at a discount, and sent back to cramp the | 


operations of the southern banks. If the four southern states were 
| to form a separate contederacy, it would not be long before the ma 
| jority would oppress the sea coast planters, by adopting a protecting 
Nothin 
j but a radical change in the public and private economy of the 
south, can reach such an evil as this. It seems strange to me for 
| Statesmen to talk of abandoning the protecting system, when no na- 
| tion in Furope has abandoned it. Let any one turn to Chitty’s 


| Commercial Law, and see the number of British statutes on this 


£ 


tari? against the manufactures of the northern states 


subject, and their extraordinary severity ; let him look at the policy 
of France, and the other continental powers, and he will see that 
if their philosophers wrote in favor of free trade, their statesmen 
pursue an opposite practice. The great war between France and 
England about the continental system of Napoleon, had for its os- 
tensible object the establishment of hone narkets, by the means of 
manufactures. The money received ty the southern farmers, in- 
stead of remdining and circulating in the country, or re-appearing in 
improvements, of a public or private nature, may be traced in the 
improvements of the manufacturing states. The tariff has, it is 
true, aided the cotton market, perhaps to a great extent; but this 
advantage is lost by the tribute paid to northern labor and capital, 
in the profits on the manufactured articles received in return. Per- 
haps the person least affected by the tariff is the great planter of the 
sea-coast, unless the reduction in price of the great staples, cotton 
and rice, is to be aseribed to the tariff. ‘Il he income of the rice and 
cotton planter is but little felt by the adjacent country ; it goes tothe 
further west, is taken abroad, or is evaporated in absenteeism. The 
real sufferers by the tariff are the small planters and farmers; and 
this not on account of an oppressive tax on the foreign articles they 
consume, but in consequence of the immense amount of articles of 
American manufacture purchased by them, on which they pay no 
tax, but whose introduction prevents the establishment of manu- 
facturing towns and villages, and the consequent action and re-action 
in the intercourse of the farmer and mechanic. ‘These ideas, how- 
ever, are suggested with all possible respect and deference to the 
opinions of the enlightened and patriotic statesmen of the south, 
who hold the contrary. 

In regard to the health of the climate and defects in the agricul- 
tural system, the general opinion seems to be, that tracts of rich land 
in the second and part of the third regions, uniformly become un- 
healthy after a few years of cultivation, on account of the quantity 
of decayed timber. There can be no doubt that this is an obvious 
cause, especially where it is permitted to remain in moist situations, 
and subject to rapid decomposition in the warm seasons of the year; 
but in elevated and dry situations this cause operates to a much less 
The first five or six years are gene rally observed to be 
ts of country, neither 


extent. 
healthy on the uplands. Those beautiful distri 
too flat nor too hilly, and covered with magnificent forests, possessed, 
in the first instance, a deep vegetable mould, from rotten leaves and 
trees, the gathering of ages; yet, when this vegetable earth was ex- 
posed to the sun and rain, by clearing away the woods, it was not at 
once observed to produce disease ; on the contrary, it was after this 
eream of the earth had been exhausted by exposure to the sun, by 


being burnt, by continual cultivation without rest or manure, and 
! 


by washing rains; that is, after ten or twelve years of cultivation, 
that the unhappy change took place in its character for health 
Phis usually oceurrd after the dead tin. ber had been entirely de 


( wsed, and had disay peared, and searcely ony thing remained 


to fertilize the soil by decomposition. ‘The ray id disappearance ot 
the vegetable surface is, in a great measure, to be ascribed to the 
mode of culture Tobacco and cotton require that the ground 
should be kept perfectly clean, until a very late period of the year, 


when it has neither stubble, nor a coat of grass to protect the soil 


from the heavy autumnal rains. In consequence of this, where the 
lands are hilly and broken, or have long s jes, the finer parts of 
the soilare washed into the hollows, or are carried off by the streams 


1, loam, and half-decaved vegetable 


though not of s« 


"These deposits, consisting of san 
matter, are olviously the cause of bilious fevers 


malignant a character as those occasioned by the milldams in the 


midst of the oak and limestone lands. Put it ts in the vicinity of 
the old exhausted fields, where the.soil has been entirely washed 
away, the crust of the earth broken by deep gullies, that disease 
appears in its most alarming forms. Whether any importance is 
to be attached to the idea of mineral exhalations, which is strongly 
supported by the instances of fevers in the canal excavations, I 
must leave to be determined by the screntific It is observed, that 
the most elevated places in these districts are most unhealthy ; pre 
bably because the miasmata of the valles mse at night and settle 
on the hil tops 


The fatal character of the diseases of the country must 
} 


in part, 


iy 


be ascribed to improper diet, and to the disregard of prudent pre 
cautions. We are a northern race; that is, we derive our origin 
from the north of Europe, and are transplanted, with northern 


Our food is like that of northerr 


countries, whereas it ought to reser 


habits, inte a southern climate 
that of the inhabitants of 
Itis al 


marked, that foreigners from those countries er 


le 
universally re 
ov health, while 


the south of France, Spain, or Italy. most 


disease is committing its ravages on all around them, The point to 


be attained in southern cookery is to prepare the food in such @ 
manner as to extract its nutritive properties, and at the same time 
to render it of easy and quick digestion. In hot weather this pro 
cess cannot be too sje ed y pe rformed; the stomach is irritable and 
1 with food difficult of digestion, the 


when loaded 
are followed by acidity, indigestion 


debilitated, and 
unsuccessful efforts of nature, 
head-ache, and fever. According to the southern cookery, the 
food is so divided by the action of fire, that the business of the 
stomach is already half-performed. Soups, and meats well done 
(boile dor ro usted, not bake d, ) vege tables re duced to muc ilage bread 
| perfectly baked, together with the use of olive oil; fruits cooked 
lor perfectly ripe, form the diet of southern nations ‘They are care- 
ful not to overload the stomach, and instead of ardent spirits. drink 
nothing but water, or light wines. What a contrast to the ordinary 
fare of the descendants of our Saxon ancestors! Every man must 
be sensible, from his own experience, of the difference in the process 


of digestion in winter and in the summer, when the thermometer 
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stands for weeks at blood-heat. In the latter case, the whole study 
should be to render this important process as easy and as rapid as 
possible. And what is the common mess of the farmers of our 
country? It is a piece of fat pork, half baked corn-bread, scalded 
cabbage leaves, collards, and sour milk ; with other mixtures no less 
heterogeneous, and often followed by a glass of bad whiskey, or 
worse rurm, to inflame the already irritable stomach! Place a com- 
pound like this half an hour in a vessel exposed to the sun, and 
then look at it through Rand’s solar microscope! ‘The unfortunate 
man whose stomach is worried by this mixture is seen agonized by 
the inflammable gas, ready to burst with flatulence ; and if caught 
in idleness or inactivity, (for labor and constant exercise undoubted- 
ly lessen the bad effects,) he becomes a case; and then comes the 
physician, often more to be dreaded than the disease. He ad 
ministers calomel—it is the Sampson of medicine—by following a 
routine he is saved the troubie of consulting the constitution of the 
patient, of studying the disease, of watching symptoms, of nursing, 
or repetition of visits; it places the scio/ist on a footing with the 
experienced and skilful, and takes the blaine from the physician ; 
for if the Sampson of medicine cannot cure, who can? Sound 
judgment, patient inquiry, and profound observation are requisite 
in all professions, and in none more so than in that of the physician 
But the patient must do more for himself than can be done for him 
by any one; and he must begin by temperance and proper diet. It 
is lamentable to see how little attention is paid to these Limportant 
preventives, and how little advanced we are in what we might sup 
pose to be the first of all arts, the art of cookery, which 1s still in 
its rudest and most barbarous state 
The tractsof rich upland to which T have alluded, were extremely 
beautiful in a state of nature, as well as possessed of an uncommon 
ly fine soil. ‘They have a delightfully diversified surface, and by no 
means as hilly and broken, or rocky as the more durable lands fur 
ther west, towards the mountains. ‘They have but few steep hills 
the surface for the most part presenting long and gentle slopes 
clothed with noble forests. But these advantages of nature have 
been lost by the mode adopted for clearing and putting this fine 
country under cultivation, which was altogether influenced by views 
of temporary advantage or convenience. Few, even of the most 
judicious planters, looked as far before them as one short generation 
It was common to assume it asa principle that the best uplands 
must be worn out at the end of ten or twelve years, and that they 
must therefore be forced to vield enough to indemnity the owner tor 


the loss of his capital in that time. [shall not attempt tosho » the 


fallacy of this reasoning—it must be obvious to any man of reflec 


tion. Sut the eflect of this system on the health, appearance, and 
' 


ultimate prosperity of the country, has now forced itself upon the 


attention of every one. For the sake of economy in tencing, and 


for the convenience of cultivation, the planters have pursued the 


plan of making fields of great extent—from one tosix hundred acres 


In a plain, or river alluvion, where there is no washing of the soil 
there is certainly an advantage in this, especially in the culture of 
cotton; but it must be injurtousin a hilly country, particularly where 
the slopes are long where the rains merease in impetus and quantity 
in their descent lo speak to the plante rot picturesque appear 
ance, of rural scenery, and to tell him that his country would be 
more beautiful by suflering the groves which crown the summits of 
the hills to remain untouched, or to reduce the size of his fieids t 
twenty, or at most forty acres, leaving @ judicious distribution of the 


native woods between the portions of cleared lands, or to conve: 


into permanent pastures those spots which, alter being cheares 





show a disposition to wash rapidly—il, | say, any one were to sug 


j 


gest these ideas to a practi al | lanter, he would meet wath but littl 


encouragement, if not expose himself to ridicule, Tt he were t 





suggest theories of obvious, but of somewhat remote 


such as the preservation of the land by rotation of crops, 





by planting trees, by horizontal ploughing, by turn rows | 

down the longer slopes, he would meet with but litth more enceur 
agement from one whose maxim ts that land must be worn out u 
ten or twelve years at any rite, and that soils which require manure 
are not worth the trouble of cultivation. ‘To tell him thet to str 

a country of its forests, especially on its hill tops, and to open large 
spaces without leaving an internixture of woods has a tendency to 
dry up the springs, to render the atmosphere more arid and hot, ane 
to influence the seasons: to tell this to persons who do not consider 
themselves bound to the soil for more than a few vears, would be 


equally useless. In twenty vears more our population, unless arrest 


ed by the power of the Aloughty, must attain to twenty-four us 


lions—and where are the additional twelve millions to be placed ? As 
great a population as that which now exists in the whole extent of the 
Union must be provided for. Their abode will certainly not be the 
sandy pine land of the southern sea-coast, at least it will not be in the 
uicrease of a white ulation in this quarter. In that short period 


power and numbers will be found in the west, and what will then 





become of the subjects of protecting duties and internal improve 
ment? The short period of ten years may produce an entire change 
in the situation, and consequently, in the opinion and policy of those 
portions of the Union, which are now either passive, or sustain the 
southern views of national policy I have sometimes thought that 
the worn out lands from the Potomac to Georgia, wall in less than 
half a century, fall intothe hands of the German race of Pennsyl 
vania and Maryland, who move ina slow but solid body, with their 
careful and economical husbandry, laboring with their own hands, | 
and getting rich where a southerner will starve 


The captain of a privateer writing to his ownersan account of an | 
engagement, felicitated them on the pe safety of hiscrew, hav- | 
ang had only one of his Aands shot through the nose. 


} Translated from the German of Schiller, for the New. York Mirror 
THE WREATH ON THE STREAM, 


A youth was crowned with a wreath of flowers, 
As he sat by the river's side; 

When the wreath was born by the breeze away 
And dashed in the restless tide ; z 

And thus the course of my days rolls on, 
As the stream runs swittly by, 

And my youth is a garland of summer flowers, 
That is beautitul—only to die 


And ask’st thou why I am sorely sad 
In green youth's early spring, 

When every thing breathes of life and joy 
In the time of blossoming ? 

The many voices which breathe around, 
From earth and air and deep, 

But stir the waters of bitterness, 
That still in my bosom sleep. 

But sorrow is writ on the brow of man 
And clouds ever rest on his way 

And the object I've twined my love about, 
Though before me, is faraway. 

The image | see is fair and bright, 
But | tollow it on in vain, 

The beautiful shadow iludes me still 
And the heart ts left cold again 

Come hither, my loved and lovely one 
And the sheen of a | alace forget; 

The glows of the field still shine for thee 
And the wild (Cowers blossom yet. 

Hark! the song of the brook as it gleams thro’ the grass, 
Of the bird in the branches above ; 

In the lowliest cottage is peace, my dear 
And happiness where there ts love. 








LITERARY NOTICE 





Inhhons We eXpress 


We feel pleasure in perceiving that the oj 


ed respecting the Dutchman's Eireside 
1 fourth edition, have been corroborated by the uniform lan 
guage ot the English critics, Who, in noticing us re yu lication u 
London, speak of it in terms of high approbation, We extract 
the following article entire, from the last number of the Westmins 


ter Review, a publication which, though, perhaps, not quite se 


notorious as the Edinburgh and Quarterly, is no way inferior t 


either in learning, talent, and critical capacity, and for above the 





in manly impartiality It is suf ntly known that these latter 
have long been the mouth-pieces of the two great parties of 


whig and tory and that their estimate of books has too often been 


founded in polities, rather than in taste and judgment 
The article is written with a discriminating, scholar-like elegance 
and is free from the taint of common-place puffing, as well a 


from that supercilious air of superiority in which seme of the sma 
try of Eenghsh critics occasionally indulge in treating of American 


literature, in favor of writers who, as we sometimes suspect) in 


reading their compositions, owe at least as much of their repu 
tation to their booksellers as to therr books 

It is gratitving to those who cherish a nati nal feeling, to perceive 
that Mr. Paulding, who, we have sufficrent evidence in his work 
has never courted the applauses of British critics by sinking his iden 
itv as an Amervan. is thus gradually beconung known at | 
prectated abroad as he has long been at hone | hose acquatnte 
with his product s generally, and with that which os the eet 


of the article clow, must be suttished that the approtatoon there 


estowed has not been gained by any sacrifice of principle of 


feeling on the part of the American writer 





; ‘ Ny ‘ the r Rev 
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The author of this tale is Mr. Paulding, one of the pleasantest 
writers of the new world of Transatlantic-bs ish Pits style ts 
‘ isteoat elegant suthcrently ornament to be agvecable ml in 
wother point sinning im the prevaiiog sin ef America, viz. ex 
reeration. Mer. Laulding ts neither too elaborate, like Lrving 
ner diffuse, lke Cooper, nor wild, and all but frantic, like Neal 
he is pust, neat, fanciiul, and descriptive 

Lhe Dutehman’s Fireside has caught our attention by the in 
terestine ¢ iracter of tts subjpeet, Which atmos at a lively represen 
tution ef the manners of the early American settlers, at 7 
tr st between the scenes then presented to the eve im those wl hh 
ow ect the curious gaze of the traveler The scenery on the 
Hudsen is even now sad alone amply to repay the voyage tro 
Great Britain, and when first seen in its solitary beauty, it must 
have far exceeded that of the more classical ul scarcely babies 
streame ot itigqeat 

We cannot enter inte anv account of the story of the Dutch 
mans Fireside, bevond saying, that it possesses much menlent of 


deal of we wn, and we 





im a 





an interesting I 


conceived character Incidents and character, indeed, abound in 
this great laboratory of fiction and romance, but we shall long look 
for greater freshness and originality than those which distinguish 
Mr. Paulding’s work Our attention has, however, been cluefly 
irrested by some descriptions of great interest, and some moral and 
social remarks, which deserve, at least, to be pornted out. It is not 


in every tale that fiction is set in truth, or that incidents are nar 
rated ina stvle which for itself alone deserves to be rescued from 
oblivion , 

The rapid rise of English America, where cities and towns, a 
civilized population, extensive commerce, and national power, have 
risen up as by enchantment, puts a comparison between the pr 
mitive and present state of numerous parts of the country within 
the grasp of a single individual's memory. ‘Thus the contrast of | 
what was and is, is rendered easy and accurate, and in proportion 





which has passed to 


to the violence of the changes, more interesting than elsewhere. 
The tact of having traced the wild beast of the forest to his lair, 
on the very spot where now the domestic hearth is lighted up, 
where families are born, and all the cares as well as the ble sings 
of social life are thickly germinated, is a reflection which strikes 
the rudest bosom with semsations of a pleasant Wonder The de 
scription, for instance, of an island in the Hudson, which follows, 
and which is as perect a landseape as the fancy of a painter could 
conceive, will strike the reader with more pertect feelings of satis 
faction and repose, if accompanied by the retection that this secret 
little corner of beauty is now drowned and overwhelmed by the 
tude of civilization. ‘That its forest trees are turned into raflers, its 
pastures into pavements, Hs savannahs into market-places, its 
bosquets and nooks of lonely loveliness into populous streets and 
squares 





1 little paradise, to speak in learned phrase, was an alluvial forma 
tron of t ‘ ig past, posed of Che rich spoils of the surrounding lands 
lep sitedt thw the ver it wa evel as the surtuce of the stream in which 
twas cunbesomed, and ered with @ carpet of rich luxuriant verdure, 
which, Wheo tt Was tet pastured, yielded to the seythe a giormous harvest 

( three times a year On every side, and all around, the banks were fringed 
with light silvery foliage of waterow We toggled with tufts of wild roses 
ind growths of naweless wild thowers, of every «, and various odors, and 

j cabopied at intervals with clan bering vite Whose long tendrils sometimes 

+) bent dow md waved toa i ' ' £ Waters as they passed slowly 
by Wit tithes leaty barrier was not x tgrern sward, shaded at va 
rious intervals by the vast giants of the alluvial growth —clmes and plane 
ers t i towered tape ‘ mit y verloohed * gentle emimencer 

Ww boun ed the fat ie ! i wit g£ murmurs of the 
Waters they g ‘ 1 g under the w WwW brane le in!) nendding vines, 
ho weitly the crus of a theuran 1 “ remanwed all semmer in 

i s lj ‘ " smal t ' it pipe ! ° 8 d was never 
heard in these pleasan uw aptly ups y the musi of har 
us nature 1 murmuring Waters md the wa ers of the wood 

1 lan 


A few lines, every word of which is almost a picture, describes 
the Sacondaga 


\ giv. early the nents ning they e irked on the slaggisl 


wy stre ‘ ‘ 1. i mp in thet race that ehirted 
j Alte | ‘ they tit ‘ twere leet op the 
" thee ' t We. Whit pe ed im the hazy ot 


Is mot this poetry ? Can the imagination paint a deeper soll 

tude L'oes not the description steal over the senses, and oppress 
rl 

1 drowealy us it peun lhe reader starts as he comes 


the close rd seems to shake himself, and wonder how long he 


In the next pa re we have me dubious philosophy mixed uy 


with deseriptiosr Alr Pauldine seems to lanent the exceeding 





Which tis country has made un the ree of wealth and pros 
jperit Lhere may, however, be som thee mm his contrast; 


‘ppltess, in the a repate, is 4 hice 


Phe author's view & 


prteecy, and 
fee thea 
‘omeeota 
! ‘ Vv reo the nameand 

“ poel of im 

we by the agitation 

ne focus all 

! v ° gr that feat upon 


A « wT { the atte ent felt by mountaineers and the 
atu t © plas ‘ ey istng pet than the con 


trast a ve " tm ‘ ori ine ly la ke hd pret pte errer 


! ‘ Ah. fh t see wer 
t ened to partake vn 

ayCamorce 
vu ' th borders were 
‘ i er eture, and 
wd wine of 


“ atte 


wen ’ t crown of low 


ie y y of ture # hoary pocke, ite silent 
‘ P that awak the soul to high 
thut there min her 
i shone ene ‘ elled with fowers, 
w glitly waving te { gran, her nemelens 

" snd far more basting, than the 

wrought « ' the ‘ Wet have, withene doubt, (het 
wler ile w dweite to the cude regione of 

mtait 4 erally prefer gorous and diffleult enter 
ea snd w ‘ . Ile w rather risk his satety foe 
the eweat of hie brow, in 
trvateer ' on fut t b x of the rich plam, that 

tro t one « bosom ne i wor revery hour of laber he 
extows. ms enamored of security mies all « gee but there of the 
extreme if pierion. never ele 
vated to enthusiass ridepresee bes Ii tet alone, hie life will, pro 
yly not as pure, an the gentle etream that 
winds 8 way u t lowland domain It hae been fad a 
thousand time that ¢ habstante of mountains are more attached to their 
somes than t © ¢ “ bet IT dowbt the truth of the observation 
Take any man away ah ©, and hie accustomed routine of life 
em the native of the plain, as well aa the 
ayjoarner among t : former, wo doubt, would be as wretched 
armong the recks and torrents, the wild beasts, and hunters equally wild, as 

the latter io the laburious quict of the fruitful valleys.” 


und he will se return t 
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It cannot be denied, at least, that this is very pretty writing and 
that whether Mr. Paulding be a philosopher or not, he is a poet 
There are, however, resarks of another kind, which prove him to 
be a thinker, as well asa fancier, and show that he is at least an 
observer who can express himself strongly ; such as his remarks on 
the excessive length of school hours. and the ruinous consequences 
of “too early and exclusive attention to learning His retiections 
on courage, and the surprise he expresses that any body possesses 
any at all, considering that all education tends to pave the way tor 


making cowards of us 

“The nurse begins by fr ening children with storie fg ' 
hobgoeblin md making them ate ! tir t! irk mit } ] 
by frightening the man with borrible preture i the ag “ t « i 
the torments of tuturity 

And again 

‘A bashful man is like at r: her one effort, ar 
slinks away to lis jungle, ane « WS No more.’ 


stating, that this 


ind is as much worth read 


In short, we may conclude this brief notice by 
tale is an exception to tales in general 
ing for its style, its moral and veracious de 
for the interest of the narrative, the striking character of its per 

but, above all, for its correct and spirited views of Red 


Indian manners and morals 


remarks Iplions, as 


sonages 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF TILE PLEASURE ISLANDS, 
NOT HITHER ' BRD BY ANY TEAVELI 


in ishund of 


Fan out in the Pacifie ocean, we came to sugar, with 
barley-sugar 
The inhabi 


totl the reads 


mountains of stewed fruit, rocks of su ind 


ireeandy 
and rivers of syrup which interseeted the country 
tants, who appeared very sweet-toothed, licked the dt 
d them many of the ad 


mid 


and sucked their fingers after having dij p 
The re 


whence fell abundance of sweet cakes, 


sts of lies 
Which the 
rinto the mouths of traveller 


joining rivers were also fore ree large trees 


breezes Were con 


stantly puffin 


We soon got tired of this island. So many sweets cloved us, and 
we told the inhabitants that we longed for some plainer and more 
substantial species of food. "They assured us, that there was about 
ten leagues off another island, where they had mines of hams, sau 


sages, and well-seasoned ragouts, 
They 


sauces, that the walls of the 


which they dug as people dig the 
also rivulets of onion 
that in 


gold mines of Peru. said there were 
houses were of pie-crust, and 
on tine days the 


bad weather it rained wine of a strong body, while 


morning dew resembled Cireek or other white wine 


To enable us to reach this island, we caused to be placed on the 
quay we were about to leave, twelve men of a prodigious size, who 
were fast asleep, and they blew so strongly tn snoring, that they 
filled our sails with a favorabl 1 


the other island, we 


wind As soon as we arrived on 


found on the shore merchants who wished to 
often wanted amidst se 


sold 


satall prices, according to the dreams one 


very dear 


sell us appetites, which are 
There were people, too 
hour: but they had vlee 


many ragouts 


who leep 5 the price Was so mic han 


chose to have. The finest dreams were } demanded one 


of the most agreeable for my money, and, as I was fatioued, | went 
to rest. On 


Inquiring its cause, they told me it was the earth opening. [thought 


Betore talline asec I however, | heard a terrific nowse 


myself lost; but they re-assured me, by informing me that it opened 
thus every night, at a certain hour, to vomit forth boiling rivulets ot 
frothed chocolate, and iced liquors of all kinds. 1 rose 
taste them, and found Afterwards | went to bed 
again, that | might not lose the money 1 had 


in haste to 
them dehetous. 
given for my dream 
In my sleep I believed that I saw that every one was of « rystal; 
that men nourished themselves with perfumes; that their usual 
motion was running, and their usual mode of speech singing ; that 
they had wings to cut the air, and tin 
through the sea, 

I was hardly awake, when a seller of 


to enable them to pass 


ippetites came to ask it | 
wanted any hunger, and if | wished him to sell me 
machs, to enable me to eat during the 


relavs of sto 
l accepted the 


Por my money, he gave me twelve little taflety pouches 


Whole day 
proposal 
which I immediately put on, and which were to serve me for twelve 


stomachs. No sooner had | put on the pouche 


, than | was ready 


to die of hanger. 1 passed my day in making twelve delicious re 


pasts; as soon as one was finished, | began another. In the even 
ing, feeling fativued, with having spent the dav at table like a horse 
at his rack, | resolved to take nothing next dav but 
They gave me for breaktast; and fi 
roacs and Spanish heather, with jonquils for a desert ; 
had frankin 

Having he 


fine seents 


orange- flower r dinner, tubs 


at supper | 


urd that there was in this country a very singular city 
I desired to be taken thi 





er. They put me into a littl ehair, very 
light, and garnished with large feathers; they fastened to thi 
chair, with silk cords, four great birds, as large as ostriches, with 


wings proportioned to their bodies ‘) 


These birds few of 
the reins, | guided them towards the east. as | had 


nd, with 
been instructed 
[ saw high mountains at my feet; and we flew si that Lalmost 
lost my breath in cutting the air 
the celebrated city 
Paris. 


fast 
In about an hour, we arrived at 
It is all of marble, erthan 
The whole city is but on twenty 


nd three times lar 


house. There are four 


great courts, every one of which is as large as the largest square in , 


the world; and inthe middle of these twenty-four courts there is a 
twenty-fifth, which is six times larger than any of the others. All 
the apartments of this house are equal, for there is no inequality of 
condition among the inhabitants of this city. ‘There are neither 
domestics nor lower sort of people; every one serves himself; no 
body is waited on; there are snly wishes, which are nimble little 


hobgeblins, who give every one what is desired in a moment. On 


arriving, I received one of these spirits, who attached himself to me 
and let me want for nothing. I began, ere long, to be fatigued with 
the new desires which this facility of gratifying them excited in 
me; and I learned by experience, that it was better to dispense with 
superfluous things, than to be unable to remain in the tranquil en 
joyment of any pleasure. ‘The inhabitants of this city were polite 
and obliging. 1 observed that they never spoke amongst 
they read in each other’s eyes all that they thought, 


gentle, 


themselves ; 


just as one reads a book; and when they wished to hide their 
thoughts, they had only to shut their eves. They carried me toa 
hall, where there was a concert of periumes ; for they unite per- 
fuines, as we do sounds. A certain assemblage of perfumes, some 


powertul, others sweet, form a harmony which pleases the sense of 


smelling, as our concerts charm the ear, by sounds sometimes loud, 
and sometimes soft 

In this country the women govern the men; they decide lawsuits, 
they teach the sciences, and go tothe wars. The men paint them 


selves: they remain at the teilette from morning till night; they 


spin, they sew, they work embroiery, and they dread being beaten 
by their wives when they have not obeyed them. They say, that 
formerly matters were ¢ onducted in a ditierent manner, but the men 
became so idle and ignorant, that the women 
They 


they established 


served by the wishes 

were ashamed to allow themselves to be governed by them 
assembled to repair the evils of the republic ; 
schools, to which the most talented persons of their sex resorte d: 


they disarmed their husbands, who asked 
they 


watched over the public order, « 


come to blows; released them from deciding on lawsuits 


tablished laws, and caused them to 
he observed, and saved the country, of which the supineness and 
levity of the men would certainly have occasioned the total ruin 
Atticted by this spectac le 


that 


and fatigued with so many fétes and 


I concluded sures of the senses, how- 


the ple 
I left these 


amusements 
ever varied, cannot give happiness regions, in appear 
ance so delicious, and returning home, found in a temperate life, in 
moderate labor, in pure morals, and in the practice of virtue, that 
happiness and health which | failed to obtain when all appetites 


and wishes were at my own control 
For New York M 


THE FRONTIER ROVER. 


RY GEO. D RONG 


My hand ison the trusty rein 
My wood steed snulls the wind ; 

I tread the woodland’s ma Fi in, 
And leave the world behind 

My course is to that distant land 
Where nature's form subline 

Peers forth in state majestic, «rand 
As atthe birth of time! 

Who seales the dizzy steep with me, 
Or scours the prairie’s plain 

No laggard may his courser be, 
No dastard uid the rein 

For where the eagle builds his home 
My trusty barb must pass 

And scorn the river's raging foam, 
Nor heed the dee p morass 





tich are thy vales and vine-clad 
Beloved and gallant France 


And beautiful as breeze-winged flowers 


bowers 


Thy maidens lead the dance 

And merry England round thy hearth 
The gav and 

Thy festal halls that wake to mirth 
Are redolent of song! 

Isle of the harp and sh mre k, thou 
Art beautiful and fair 

And beings pure, of lotty brow 
Thy daughters, Erin, are 

And Seotia, o'er thy storied name 
Th’ enthusiast lingering stands 

And marks thy bricht career to fame 
Amid thy mountain 


ovous thron 


ands 
But lovelier far my native hills 
W here deer und | 
T rove beside their gurgling rills 
As reckless, free as they 
The wild hawk, as on tireless wing 
He sails és 
TPauses to hear my steed's hoof ring 
And | re ak the 
W hen night its sable drapery throws 
ert 
The red man in his wigw 
My watchfire’s lurid gl 


rnther stray ; 


in upper arr, 
silence there! 


vale, and stream, 


im knows 


wuntam 


Por oft where white man’s foot ne'er trod, 
Together we would rove 

Bowing to nature's sovereign God 
In gratitude 


> . 7 . . . o 
One hand upon the saddle bow 
One bound—and now farewell 


Where mountain winds o’er wild flowers Mow 
The rover soon will dwell 

One sigh to eves of heaven's own blue, 
One glance to bov hoods home 

One pang to well tried friendship due, 
And now afar I roan 











no better than never to 


TA STIIOPAAHN, 
OR NOTICES OF ANTIQUITY, APOTHEGMS, CUSTOMS, ANECDOTES, 
NUMBER TWO 

Magnificent and large as are our modern steam-vessels, they 
are inferior, if we may judge from description, both in size and 
splendor, to the vessels constructed by the kings of Egypt and Syra- 
cuse, on a scale of grandeur corresponding to the immense prepa- 
rations of their sculpture and architecture. Ptolomeus Philopater 
king of Egypt, built a vessel four hundred and twenty feet long, fifty- 
six broad seventy-two feet high from the keel to the top of the 
prow but eighty to the top of the poop. 
sixty feet; her largest oars were fifty-six feet long, with leaden 
handles, so as to work more easily by the rowers; she had two 
prows, two sterns, seven rostra, or beaks, successively rising, and 
swelling out one over the other, the topiost one most prominent 
and stately ; on the poop and prow she had figures of animals, not 
less than eighteen feet high; all the interior of the vessel was beau- 
She had 
rowers ; four hundred cabin-boys, or servants; ma- 
to do duty on the decks, two thousand eight hundred and 


tified with a delicate sort of painting, of a waxen color 
four thousand 
rines 
twenty; with an immense store of arms and provisions. ‘The same 
prince built another ship, called the Thalamegus, or Bedchamber- 
ship, which was only used as a pleasure yacht, for sailing up and 
down the Nil She was not so long as the preceding, but more 
chambers, and their furnishings. Hiero, king of 
us vessel, which he intended for a corn- 


splendid in the 


Svracuse, built an enorn 





trader; her length is not given. She was built at Syracuse, by a 
Corinthian ship-builder, and was lanched by an apparatus devised 


All 


twenty rows of oars; her apartments were all paved 


by Archimedes. her bolts and nails were of brass; she had 


with neat 


square variegated tiles, on which there was painted all the story of 


had 


She had 


Home r’s Thad 


uppe r dec ks: var 


a gymnasium, with shady walks, on her 
len-plots, stocked with various plants, and nour- 
ished with limpid water that flowed circulating round them in a 
lead had 


with ivy and vine-branc! 


canal of She here and there on deck, arbors mantled 
es, Which flourished in full greenness, being 
She 


ber particularly splendid, whose pavement was of 


supplied with the principle of growth from the leaden canal 
had one chan 
agates and other precious stones, and whose pannels, doors, and 
She had a sc hc ° 
, with five couches, its roof arched into a polus 


with the stars embossed; she had a bath, with its accom- 


roofs, were of ivory, and wood of the thya-tree. 
lasterium, or library 
or vault 
nificent; she had on each side of her deck 


paniments all most ma 


ten stalls for horses, with fodder and furnishings for the grooms and 





riders; a fish pon lof lead, full of fish, whose waters could be let 
out or adinitted at pleasure; she had two towers on the poop, two 
on the prow, and fcur in the middle, full of armed men, that man- 
aged the machines, invented by Archimedes, for throwing stones of 
three hundred pounds weight, and arrows eighteen feet long, to the 
distance of a furlo She had three masts, and two antenna, or 
vards, that swung with hooks and masses of lead attached. She 
had. round the whole circuit of her deck, a rampart of iron, with 


Iron crows wl it h tk ok h id ol shiy s, and dragged the m hearer, for 


the purpose of destroying them, The tunnels or bowls on her 


masts were of brass, with men in each. She had twelve anchors 


and three masts. It was with difficulty they could find a tree large 
Great Britain—an omi- 
nous ance for the superiority of British oak !—had the 


glory of bestowing upon her a sufficient tree for that purpose ; it 


and strong enough for her highest mast. 


circumst 


was discovered 
What is 


vessel is, that her sentir 


iid the recesses of Albion's forests by a swine- 
herd remarkable in the construction of this gigantic 
, though extremely large and deep, was 
emptied by one m y means of a pump invented by Archimedes. 
Hiero, on finding that the Svracusan was too unwieldy to be ad- 
harbors of Sicily, made a present of her 
her name to the Alexandrian. We may 
s long tale of a ship, that Archimelus, the 


Greek epigrammatist, wrote a little poem on the large vessel, which 


mitted with safety mito the 
to Ptok my, who cl 





add, as a paners to 





was rewarded by Hliero with one thousand measures of corn—a 
premium proportioned, if not to the poem, at least to the magnitude 
of the theme celebrated 
CRITICA SACRA, 
AN INQUIRY CONCERNING AARON’S BEARD. 
F ef roh Literary Journal.) 

] MEM when a boy, that I thought, “lead us not into 
temptation,” meant neither more nor less than a direct allusion to 
the “ teetot with which the fate of various large and small 
pins were determined. T have some recollection likewise of mis 
taking the phrase, © he took up this parable, and said,” for ‘* he 
took up the spar , and said ;” as if that small headless nail had 






heen the thing taken up previous to the saying mentioned. The 


chief priests of the Jews,” I read the “thief priests;’’ and “he 
lied in a d old was to me, he expired ina good old egg. 
Such things w to me in my infanevy; but since | attained the age 


of manhood, IT have never heard of such a mistake so firmly and 
pertinaciously supported as the following 
A conversation took pl we, 


established cle rgymen of the church of Scotland, together with a 


in the presence of some divines, or 
sprinkling of learned and distinguished professors, respecting 
beards. [t was alleged by a venerable and critical in 
party, that Knox’s beard must have been somewhat lengthy ; but 
it was at the same time affirmed, that, long as it was, it was nothing 
to that of Aaron, which descended even to the shirts of his gar- 


lividual of the 


She had four helms of 
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An individual questioned 


longitude of the beard mentioned, in consequence of which an ap- 
peal was made to the text 

Now the text, according to the verse translation sung in our 
churches, is as follows : 


ments. immediately and directly the 


“ Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how be« nog W 

Together 
In unity to dwell 

Like precious oint 
Phat down the 

Even Aaron's beard, and to t! 
Did of his garments g 


such as bret en are 





It being evident from this version that it was not the beard, but 
the ointment, which reached the skirts of the garments of the chief 
priest, recourse was had to the prose translation in the Old Testa 
ment, which, as far as the beard is concerned, runs thus :—*“ It is 
like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the 
beard, even Aaron’s beard; that went down to the skirts of his gar 
ments.’ : 
he very knowingly concealing the semicolon, which shows, at least 
tie opinion of Dr. Hardinge, Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Holland, Dr. 
Billy, Mr. Smart, Mr. Pratt, and Mr. Farcelance, (translators, at 
Ox ord, of the H wiography,) upon this subject. 

Peing driven from this point, the advocate of five-and-a-half feet 


‘ Septuagint, 


Here a triumph was proclaimed by the advocate of bears 





which runs thus 


Aacey, TO 


beards took refuge in the 


* (ls ceupov OTs MEDAAMY KAA TAeAsvoy ETS Ta) 2 


ac, 


Toy Tar} Wre Ter 
HiTa~gi ’ 

Here the accuracy of the Greek translation of the ancient He 
brew triumphed, with its “ TO,” over every doubt; but the enemy 
was not thus suddenly to be dislodged, so recourse was had to the 
Vulgate, which runs thus: 

*Sicut unguentum in capite quod descendit in barbam, barbam 
Aaron, quod descendit,” &c. 

The se" qu ds” 
to the old English translations of the 
up ym were produced : 


again ousted the opponent, who now appealed 

Bible. The fol!owing here 
Cranmer’s Bible, 1566.” 

* Behold how good and joyful a thing it is for brethren to dwell 

that 


rd, and went down 


together in unitie ; like the precious ointment upon the head 
ran down unto the beard, even unto Aaron’s t 





to the skirts of his garments.’ 


* Bishop's Bible, 1572,” 


72,” the same. 
After a lone and warm altercation, 


an appeal was at last made 


i 
to the original Hebrew, and to a learned pref of that la 
ruage, Whose written document in answer is couched in the fol 


owing words 





‘Dear Sir—I have examined, in the original, the passages to 
which you allude; it gives you no farther assistance than the 
English translation does, in determining the point Lhe term for 
ointmert is masculine, and that for the beard appears to be corm 
mon to both genders; the @ for sex translated fhat, is indeclinable 
and common, and the verb is masculine There pears, there 
fore. to be nothing in the grammatical structure of the i 


passage ce 
t rmining precisely whether thai refers to the first or last of the tw 
Yours &e 


Herenpon the advocate of 


truly,’ 


terms 
‘beards”’ assumed a new position, and 
the following reasoning om the 


began to crow accordingly, when 


nature of the passage was submitted 
with of Aaron's beard ts not 


It is evident, that the length or bre 











the subject of assertion or illustration, but the advantage and 
beauty of unanimity amongst “brethren,” in particular This i 
illustrated by two comparisons; the first is ‘‘ ointment,” poured 
according to the Jewish custom, on the head, and then flow r 
descending over the whole person, ad imos talos; the i 
the dew of bh rinon,”’ which deseendeth upon M nt Zi in 
consequence of which, a blessing is commanded by God. In the 
next place, itis physically impossible that any beard whatever could 
grow so long as to reach the ground, from the elevation of the n 
an ordinarily sized man. In fact, beards after shooting ont 1 
ten or twelve inches, get roughened, and split in the extremities 
the hairs and no power of oil, or combing. will induce them to ck 
seend farther. And, in the last place, bad Aaron's beard (as } 
garinents were flowing, descended to the skirts ther he 3 t 
have provided himself, (as they do in some countries with revar 


to the tails of sheep) with a little cart or waggon, with a view of 


pushing along this unmense redundancy of chin ornament 

Now, Sir Editor, that you have heard the cause stated, give your 
Wh opinion, er ask at Dr. Brown, of Eskdalemuir Did the 
eard of Aaron reach to the skirts of his garment 1 it t 
1 pause for a reply Ant 

N THE EDIT We have never, like the F nperor 
J n, Written of misopogon ; we are neither pr scdiv nor pra 
tically. a eard-hater, vet we have nc pation with se pre 
terous a beard as our learned correspondent’s learned frier 1 
tive to the Jewish high priest. The scope of the compari: 

‘ r | is evidently to this effect Phe mut l 

rothers 1s like the precious omtment with which the | | 

vas anointed, and which, bei poure | the he , 
plously down his beard, and dropped upon his warm 
mun ting its agreeable odor to his whole pets Thus Bi 
chanan in his paraphrase 

\ 
— in to pr arbam ets s 
I um } Tt a : 


Thus also the French ; Une huile pre 
qui descend sur la barbe d’ Aaron, ET qui découle sur Vouverture 


: * . ; aa : 
ue la-haut de ses vétements. The Spanish, indee 


“barba muy crecida,” and has only a comma after Aaron ; but the 
Cleo, &« 
extremidade 


Portuguese decidedly support the common reading,- 

&c. e rem descendo até a 
(Pereira’s Tr.) We need not quote Martini’s Italian version, since 
it is literal from the Vulgate 
gant of Italian translators, expresses himself decide 


cahe sobre toda a barba 


Diodati, the most faithful and el 


iy against the 





beard advocate ; “Come Volto eccellente, &c. i quale gli seend 
ac. € por cola infino al lembo, &c. Ke In short, all aut! v 
seems unfavorable to the beard Nevert ss, since the Hebrew 
is doubtful, our friend's friend may possii/y be right, though t 


In justice to him, we 


skirts of his 


general sense of mankind is against him 


may hint, that what our translation calls the 





ments,” need not signify the lower extremities, Poole on the pas 
sage says “‘ per oram (this is the literal translation of the Hebrew 
word ) intellige foramen illud cui inditur collum, vel supremam ves 


tium partem, cul barba meun beret 


therefore, 


Cn the beard suppos hon 


this ornament of Jewish priesthood need have 





such inadmissible length as our correspondent supposes But our 
own er cal ra opinion is for the ointment 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
b T t vw 1) A SA iAN w 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21 
Circumstances having rendered it expedient to discontinue the 


publication of the Euterpeiad, arrangements have been made 
uniting its subscription list with that of the New-York Mburror 


ithe former paper 





Those, therefore, who have heretofore patronize 


ire respectfully requested to transfer their support to the latter 














which will be sent to all who signify their acquiescence in t! ir 
rangement 
All persons indebted to the Euterpetad, are requested to settle thei 
ccounts without delay, as the under ned is desirous of « 
the concern with all convenient expedition Phose who have | 
in advance, te the present proprietor, and not wishing to receive t! 
Mirror as a substitute, shall have their nev refunded for the six 
months’ subseription due LR 
Ni f Phe pre t en ely high 
coal has elicited general nlaint. Few. ata ce, can re 
the immense 1 sof sull even a eXiuert edi 
quen Ot this, by thie wer cia : 1 
well known that, during t ’ tin t! twint 
wood could only ¢ procured ' mst pre he 
is unusually premature and severe w . vi and, when we 
consider the hort 1 ! ed tot i se, and all the 
evils attendant on ‘ vos dder to re ft ont pris 
ind series to whi inv of our ta “\ iver re exposed. If 
this were the mere re tot accidental reu tances, it Ww 
but the urgent duty of those in affluence to unite in afl 
relief to the poor Chere are hundred rers whe earn 
I re than d roa dav W i fast Was ! \ t t 
juite, six dollars a load, which was « ed in a week. Sever 
wretched ! thes came even under our ov el totally 
tute of tire in the bleak wintry n the wealthy the ‘ 
‘ mplaines v ther ivr ‘ 1 ! th i tot tl 
doors and curtained wi v vt ator ind power 
fully painted pieture of a destitute fini nosuch a situation i 
be found in the last volume of the Sket s ir ithe Diary « " 
Physician, in that one entith Rich and | We re« end 
it tothe perusal of every reader 
Several of the aldermen propose that the corporation should 
petition congress to rem the aut upon Liverpool > ‘ 
thine should certainly be mi 
We have heard it rumored that certain persons were « \ 
ed in seeking wood wherever they could find anv, and lavu uj 
hares quantities f r ihe puspose of elling it again at greatly advances 
prices l titute ma indeed, turn their eves to P he ‘ 
When tha ely et with « lt Whose mito t! hthey 
the solve unseen } ul hem th unrele i eit 
It is very t t! spl lid fortunes may be amassed the 
prime move ul 1 operation nd even reader 
the ti i ercantile tters, nee irce] i 
lormedol bow tn v ¢ labor i ! 
especially Lond ire swindled out of b ‘ t ‘ 
ect I It | ‘ itthe or nothing respec 
‘ unity that these attempts of individu to en t ‘ 
ul t tthe eNy { others hould i t 
that they sl | ir with impunity w ! tot 
racter of that t of rcitizens who are ntent t ‘ 
wrenc! it | er a asl 
the WI t 
A 
I 
we fear the rut like t air re ‘ 
i ' a a ee nth If alre P Yr P 
tal ve end t . i 
hiver what are they to do as the se n advance 
What w t ‘ t e unfortunate beings fou in that dark 
ind vast sphere 1 explored by Mathew Care ein 
in the s st mor f summer could scarcely stru 
from day to day 
We trust that r fellow citizens will inquire mte the actual 
nature vi the evil, and ad ys suine mneasusres jor ameuorauuug ut 
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brancer,”’ T. Ash, of Phila 
companion for the ladies 
an appropriate and | ! 
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1andsome present for the young of 


nder the title of the “ Annual Remem 
lelphua has published a neat litth pocket 
Also “The Pearl, or Affection’s Gift,” 


both sexes 





The Llistory of ancient and Modern Greece illustrated with 
laps ind copperplate engrayvu edited by John Frost A hand 
some octave from the pressof Lincoln and Edmands, Boston. This 
edition is Intended not only for libraries, but for schools, academies 
ce ‘ cs 
Carev and Lea, of Philadelphia, have published other volun 
{ them wa ible Cabinet Cy clopadia, containn | raphe I 
ketches of Sit nas Moore, Cardinal Wolsey, Archbisho 
Cranmer, and I ! Burleigh 
\ Memoir of the Life of Daniel Webster,” by Samuel I 
Knapp Mt nd ¢ pp, Boston The author of this wel 
execute ! ! pleted histask wath much uv. The 
\ ©. ‘ ed wit! i portrait ef the Amerncan orator 
Peabody & 4 have i 1 new series of caricatures, called the 
Co Sketch B ‘ ed and drawn by tha prince of mer 
vllows, Henry J. Finn 
IP The t Wing vol | wtrv | « lately been an 
uneced as in the course of pt ‘ \‘ i I 
Ive piece wW iC. Bryant; a work the scriptior 
by Dr. James G. Percival Manoka.an lh i | vy Wilh 
Gc. ¢ rhe; the Last Ni t Pompeu,’ im three vy Sur 
ner L. Fairtield i | ! e Patines by Arthi (range 
me ent 
/ More than tw rule i ! men. Wwemen ane 
iid of the Seneca tr lately | through Dayton, Ohi 
the “ to the wes { the Missi pp Ihe re tt the 
Lewistown Reserve econths pure! ed of them for t U uite 
Seates 
\ ih The Rev Francia L. Llawhke mn aK 
ebte rcall t ‘ Rector of St. TH ase hi ins thas ecaty 
} 4 i | \ 
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I'r " 74 ste) Cont I Isis 
Wa tor 74 Isis Be ok ! Isis 
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() 71 Is200) Lexington Is Inlly 
N ‘ ivf Iswo Vincenm ! Ist 
Delawar “4 Inve, WW en | Im" 
United State i 7 Natehes I> Is24 
‘ 11 07 | F out I> I> 
ti i Isto) Pairtield Is Iss 
J a Intl Vandalia I» [awa 
Pat 11 Invi St. Loui Is inw> 
Ir 11 Ie | Cor rd Is nL 
i 11 1826 | Dolphin Iv Isvy 
‘ . 17) | Giramy l Isl 
( ( 1707 | Porposse ! seo 
M Ist ~hark es Isl 
. j eur box l Jace 
( ‘ ‘1 Isl \lert b. Ir 
I t A 
At the r ird, Port uth, N. if \laban " U 
‘ Sant t f the first " 
A ‘ 1 t NM whusett Vi ’ Ver 
t t line: ¢ wer 1, friewate of the t ‘ 
\tthes rd, New-York Saline ar Ss me ceol 
‘ tel 
Att navy rd, Philadelpl Pennsylvania, ship ot anit 
Raritan, trigat the first : 
At na Washi ’ ( j ft teoft the first « ‘ 
\e tl vard, N h New-¥ h p ol the lime t 
Lawrence, frigate ef 
V lhe M { i have been pu 
ishe birt all 
The T: I} t tacle of © Napoleon” has been 
produced at the Park in tificent st ‘The passage of the Alps 
ws the t ung ex! e ever Witnessed 
The en ‘ itot Mr Anderson appears to have given much 
satisfaction tot! ters of the American theatre 
Pinu and Kilner erforming at the Richmond-Hill 
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GRENADIER. 
A BALLAD—WRITTEN BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—ARRANGED BY T. MILLAR. 
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| sea D 1 - ny one know my An-nette? Oh, say, is she faith-ful to me? A - las, it is longsince we met.” “Yes, yes,” an old gos-sip re - plies, “We 
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all know her ve-ry well here She has red lips and bon-ny black eyes, And she lives with herown gran-ny dear.” “Gre-na-dier,did you say? did you say gre na-dier !’ “Yes, yes,” the old gos-sip re - 
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SECOND VERSE—Annette flew to welcome him home, { I've been told by an elderly dame THIRD VBRSRF-Q vy Ar vor are y Tow \ nnve ! 
But he toen’d from the maid with disdain That vou we with your own grenadier"™ I I Sol Tranny 
“False eerl, Psuppose you are come } Grenad ly say did vou sav grenadier beware er W ‘ Gr ‘ iy } nny dear?” 
To jeer me, and laugh at my pain ve Tim told by ane rly me | How 5 “ tale ! that vy granny? d 
Since seandal has blotted your name, | That you live with your own grenadier” ' ‘Tis tr “ tories are told So Llive w wy yg nv 
Ideem you unworthy a tear; | O dear! Odear"” | Ww ' \ ‘ My cear! my dear” 
THE LATE EMPEROR PAUL OF RUssIA. He ordered a horse that stumbled under him to Coming down a street, the emperor saw a noble nd ber husband died from the same causes, and 
be starved, On the eighth day word was ghtjjman who had stopped to look at some workmer r want of proper care and attendance. On be- 
Cravelling through a forest, with marsh on each) him of the animal's de ith; to which he merely an planting trees by his order W hat are vou ds ng presented to Paul, it was necessary to droy 
side of the road, he recollected some reason for going) swered, “ Good.’ ‘The same accident happened | ing? said he. “ Merely seeing the men work unpon your knees, with foree enough to make 
back, and ordered the driver to turn. He did not do. after his accession in the streets of Petersburgh, replied the nobleman ‘Oh tis that yourempioy he oor ring as if a musket had been grounded 
»0 instantly, and Paul re peated the order Ina oon which he vot off, made his equerries hold a) ment. Fake off his pelisse and give ham a space nd to kiss his hand with energy sufficient to cer- 
moment,” the man replied; “here the road is too court-martial, and sentenced the offending beast) There—now work yourseli!? Once, when he tity to all present the honor which you had just 
narrow.”’ Paul flew ina passion, jamped out of to receive a hundred blows with a stick, which met an oilicer going to the palace, Wrapped in his enjoved Prince George Galetzin was pl wed un 
he er i > © . j 2 } , 
the carriage, and called to an equerry to stop the’ were immediately inficted in presence of the ezar cl ak, a servant following with his sword, he eave! der arrest for kissing his hand ¢ giigenti 
eae , a : g g 2 
driver and chastise him. The equerry endeavored) and the people. Worse anecdotes might be found.) the servant his master’s commission, and reduce When enraged he lost all command of himself, 
f , \ , ‘ ’ 
to allay the storm by assurances that the carriage His poaens for the strict observance of military! the officer tothe rauks. which sometimes gave rise to very curlous scenes 
Hons turn as soon as possible. ©“ You are a minutia has been often mentioned, (ne day, as he A lady, wife of a ceneral in the army, h sstening In one of his famous passions, rishing his cane, 
scoundrel as well as he,” was the reply; “heshall) exercised his regiment of cuirassiers, an officer's! into St. Petersburgh, from the country, to procure “1 Struck by accident Une branch of a large lustre 
party ae —— he break my neck; at all haz-) horse fell. Paul ran to the spot in a fury: “ Get!) medical advice for her sick husband esed the | and broke it; whereupon he comme need : % me 
a ' > » - ” ‘ ‘ : . ee eS ee? wl . » had 
- 18 i doas 1 bid, the moment I give the) up, you raseal!’"—“ 1 cannot, sire—my leg is|/czar inadvertently, and was immediately arrests ttock, from which he did not relax until be ba 
. , n.” P : oe ' hed his britt! ronis 
order.” leanwhile the coachman had done so, broken.” Paul spit upon him, and walked away! and sent to prison. Alarm and anxiety threw ber S@U™ ly demolished h rite antagonist, 


but too late to save himself from a sound beating. | swearing. into a burning fever, which terminated in madness ; J. Seymour, printer, Joan-street 























